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Library Printing 

John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark, N. J. 

This brief discussion deals almost en- 
tirely with but one side of printing— 
the making of cards, notes, announce- 
ments and other things spoken of usu- 
ally as “job work,” with some reference 
to book lists. But to the librarian these 
are very important. 

In this field, as well as in the field 
of bookmaking proper, there has been 
a great revival of interest in recent 
years, with an accompanying improve- 
ment in results. Librarians have prof- 
ited in this, with others, and may well 
try to share still further in the attempt 
to teach more to understand that good 
printing can come only from those who 
understand design and know how to use 
type, ornament, ink and paper to pro- 
duce results which the artist can approve. 

The Public library of Boston arranged 
a series of lectures on printing two 
years ago. These had much to do with 
the formation of the Society of Print- 
ers, which followed and which in turn 
arranged for exhibitions of printing and 
a continuation of the series of lectures 
in the Boston public library. 

It is evident that libraries should do 
all in their power to help in this work 
of arousing an interest in printing and 
making that interest more intelligent. 
An exhibition of printing should be 
brought together and shown in the lead- 
ing libraries of the country. It is prob- 
able that such a traveling exhibit can 
be made out of the very complete one 
shown in the Boston library. Such a 
display could in be made the 
text for public lectures and for articles 
in local papers. 
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Through its printing every library 
reaches its public in a most intimate 
way, and by it can do much to improve 
the taste of the public in one of the 
most important of all the industrial arts. 
The present awakening of interest in 
printing is, in fact, but one aspect of 
the growing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the art of decorative design 
and of the rising tide of interest in in- 
dustrial art in general. More and 
sounder education in design is one of 
the things most needed today in our in- 
dustrial world. The library, as an ally 
of the schools, can do much to make 
this need more keenly felt, and even in 
some measure to supply it; and in print- 
ing particularly, the craft by which the 
library is created and the art by which 
its books are adorned, the library should 
try to exert an influence on the side of 
thorough workmanship and good de- 
sign. 

In printing, as in all the other trades, 
the day of the apprentice is past. We 
may regret the fact; we must accept it. 
lor improvement in technique and taste 
we must look now, it seems, to the 
schools. Industrial art education must 
in them each vear find a more and more 
important place. This education is still 
far from satisfactory. To make it bet- 
ter than it is; to induce a larger num- 
ber of young men to find pleasure and 
cause for proper pride: in being skilled 


craftsmen—this is one of the difficulties 


our country will have to contend with 
in its further industrial development 
Most of the highly skilled trades now 
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changed social conditions there will soon 
reduce the supply from abroad. We 
must educate our own artisans in our 
schools. And we must educate our tax- 
payers to ask for, and to be willing to 
pay for, these schools. Libraries can 
do much, as I have said, and especially 
in this most important craft of printing, 
to show their public what good crafts- 
manship means and how admirable are 
its results. 

If my introduction seems to overtop 
my brief notes on library printing, I can 
only say that to show how important 
to librarians is the subject is of more 
consequence here and now than to ex- 
pound the subject itself. This is the 
more evident when I admit frankly that 
I am not an expert on my topic and 
have more sense of its importance than 
knowledge of its secrets. 

That is well printed which can be 
easily read, and, if it be other than plain 
reading matter, shows at a glance the 
ideas which the publisher wishes to 
make most important. These are obvi- 
ous points of simple utility. A thing 
may be well printed and do no more 
than fulfill these conditions of maximum 
legibility and balanced emphasis; good 
presswork being, of course, assumed as 
a condition of legibility. But it may 
also give pleasure by reason of the ex- 
cellence of its arrangement. If it is well 
arranged, each full page or pair of 
pages, or each sheet in the case of job 
work, is a good design. By this is 
meant that the print, the type faces, are 
of such size and character and are so 
set upon the page that they are agree- 
able to the trained eye no matter how 
many times they may be viewed. To 
put the same <tatement in very general 
terms: Good design in black and white 
is such design as the skilled approve of. 

Black and white design finds in print- 
ing its most common medium. We look 
upon print so much that we could get 
more training in the appreciation and 
enjoyment of good design from such of 
it as is artistic—that is, well designed— 
than from almost any other source. We 


could, that is, if art in printing were 
often, instead of rarely, found. 

Librarians are guardians of books and 
printing. They should know art in 
print when they see it, and should try 
to have all the print they use, from the 
simplest blank to the most elaborate cat- 
alog, so excellent of its kind that it will 
help by example to train all who see it 
in the appreciation of good design. 
Therefore, librarians should study the 
printing art and put the results of their 
study into practice. 

And it is not simply as a debtor to 
his profession that the librarian is called 
on to add the element of beauty to the 
printing his library puts forth. He is 
also bound to do this as the guardian of 
an institution which makes no small part 
of its appeal to its owners, the public, 
in the printed things it issues. Those 
who support a library are entitled to 
get from it printed information, which 
makes it seem easier and better worth 
while to use it, and they may rightly 
demand that such printed information 
be presented with good taste. Further- 
more, it is to be noted, that the library 
which uses print with art, as well as 
skill, will get more sympathy and sup- 
port from its public than will the one 
which contents itself with mere legibil- 
ity. 

Of legibility much might be said. 
Here it can only be noted that the sub- 
ject has been studied with care and that 
the results of that study are accessible. 

The book list is a famous sinner in 
the field of print. It inherited bad traits 
from former days, and most librarians, 
forgetful of the call for legibility and 
good taste, reproduce the old bad traits 
and take pride in their sins. Many cat- 
alogs indulge in several kinds and sizes 
of type. Each kind means something to 
the pedantic compiler; but only adds 
confusion to the average reader. Book 
lists are lists of books, even though we 
call them bibliographies, and should be 
set to be read by the man unskilled in 
the esoterics of cataloging, which means 
that they should be set plainly and 
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simply. There is rarely need in the book 
list of the black-faced type so commonly 
used for entry words. In long lists, set 
in fine type, with the lines of necessity 
brought close together, they are of prac- 
tical use. In the usual brief list of a 
library’s additions, they take from the 
attractiveness of the page without mak- 
ing the print easier to use. Italics for 
emphasis or to show that a certain word 
relates to a certain fact about a book; 
smaller type for the notes which often 
are more important to the reader than 
anything in the entry save the entry 
word; hanging indentations, the isola- 
tion ofthe book number by cutting off 
lines at the right; and the use of bold 
face for the numbers, all these things 
seem to have grown out of the habit of 
elaborating details of placing, spacing, 
underlining and red-inking on catalog 
cards. They are almost always need- 
less for the reader of the list, and fre- 
quently simply confuse him. They are 
certainly expensive in composition, take 
up needless space, and make the page 
streaked, spotted and unattractive. 

Much might be said also about uni- 
formity, among libraries, in the sizes 
of forms or blanks, and in the styles 
and sizes of type. Mr Dewey, with 
others, has wisely insisted on the de- 
sirability of such uniformity; as also on 
the prime need of legibility. 

Types are stubborn things. To set up 
a given job—be it a page of plain read- 
ing or a complex display card—in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of good taste 
is extremely difficult. Those who have 
tried it know this well. Those who 
have not can hardly realize the fact 
even after an elaborate explanation of 
type-faces and sizes. It is enough here 
to say, first, that the problem is, to put 
the needed words on paper of the most 
appropriate kind in such a way that 
they are easily read, properly accen- 
tuated, and artistically arranged; and, 
next, that the medium used is not a 
thing submissive to the craftsman’s con- 
trol, like ink from a pen, or color from 
a brush, but pieces of unyielding metal, 


varying in size with every size and 
style of type, and bound in steel by 
the limits of the form in which the 
particular work in hand may be set. 
It is easy to set type, though speed 
comes only with practice. To select 
the best type of all possible ones and 
to arrange the chosen type in the 
best of all possible ways, under the 
mechanic conditions which type and 
chase impose, is a most difficult art. 
It is so difficult, and the result—fine 
printing—is so rarely appreciated that 
few will pay for it. Consequently, few 
print shops can afford to pay for the 
time, skill and fine taste necessary to 
produce it. Consequently, again, if a 
librarian wishes good printing he must 
supervise its composition to its last de- 
tail and pay for the extra labor his 
supervision entails. This means that 
he must know something of both the 
craft and the art. 

If the librarian realizes that he is 
setting examples for art education every 
time he puts out a piece of printing; 
and if he realizes “1at of all the arts, 
that of printing is the one which most 
immediately concerns him and the one 
which his position as guardian of print 
obligates him chiefly to sustain, then 
will he study printing, will insist on 
getting it good, and will cheerfully pay 
the high price which it costs. 








Our minds are as sensitive to a moral 
force of gravitation as our bodies are 
sensitive to the physical force, and we 
are as conscious of the downward pull 
upon us of a vulgar tale or a vicious 
play as we are conscious of the buoyant 
lift of one thac is nobly written. We 
have, likewise, a mental touch, to which 
the texture of coarse literature is as 
distinct a fact as the grit of a muddy 
road that we grind with our heels. 
And so I will say again, that the con- 
clusive test for a book which offers 
pleasure rather than knowledge is in the 
question, Does it leave any kind of 
wholesome and fine feeling in the mind 
of one who reads it?—J. N. Larned. 
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Library Instruction in Normal Schools 


ida M. Mendenhall, librarian, State normal 
school, Geneseo, N. Y 

The library and school situation to- 
day is much as follows: The modern 
library has become the laboratory and 
supplement of the school course of 
study. Since librarianship has been de- 
veloped within recent years and has be- 
come a science, uniform throughout the 
country, and so elaborate that one or 
two years of study are required to learn 
it, it is reasonable that people should be 
trained in the use of the library in its 
modern development. This training 
must be given in the public schools, 
where we have the people of the United 
States in process of making, and the 
teachers of the public schools hold the 
key to the situation. But the teachers 
have not yet been trained to the use of 
the library. They go out from the high 
school, college, or training school where 
no instruction is given in children’s 
literature or the use of a library, and 
meet one of three conditions: either the 
teacher goes into a town having a pub- 
lic library, and she is not prepared to 
use it, or to lead children to the use of 
it; or she goes into a school having a 
collection of books which she does not 
know how to care for, or make valua- 
ble in supplementary school work; or 
she goes into a school having no library, 
and is helpless in selecting books suita- 
ble for the work and the children, and 
is at the mercy of the agent and worth- 
less books. 

*The three important topics which 
will be considered in this discussion of 
the subject are— 

1) The need of library instruction in 
the normal schools. 

2) What normal schools are now do- 
ing in library instruction. 

3) Observations and conclusions as 
to what should constitute a normal 
school course in library methods. 

First—The real solution of the prob- 


*The discussion of each of these topics will 
appear separately in three installments of which 
this is the first. 
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lem lies in the introduction of library 
instruction in the normal and training 
schools. Here teachers are doing their 
practice work before going out into reg- 
ular positions. It is their period of 
apprenticeship. If the coming teachers 
are to go out prepared to direct the 
reading of children, to select books for 
the school library and to teach children 
how to use books and the library intel- 
ligently, this instruction must be given 
them in their professional course of 
training, 

The institute conductor will say that 
the teachers’ institute is the place for 
such instruction. One institute conduc- 
tor says that the crying need of teachers 
of New York state is that an instructor 
go about to the teachers’ institutes and 
awaken an interest in the books recom- 
mended by the elementary syllabus for 
schools just published by State educa- 
tional department, and really acquaint 
people with those books. There is a 
need for such instruction in these insti- 
tutes. The teachers who attend these 
institutes have left the theoretical train- 
ing school and have learned from ac- 
tual experience in the schoolroom what 
they do not, but should know. They 
realize the value of a course on chil- 
dren’s literature, the necessity of know- 
ing how to select books for the school- 
room, and how to administer and use 
the school library. One great field of 
work for the state is to provide some 
means of giving them this instruction. 
This is a movement which is already 
having its beginnings over the country. 
But after all, the teachers who attend 
these institutes have habits formed. 
They are already made. The lasting, 
effective work must be done with the 
teachers in the process of making—the 
students of the normal and_ training 
school. 

The library extension department 
may say that the first need of the 
schools is that they be equipped with 
well-selected libraries. It is true that 
in many of the graded and rural schools 
there are almost no books, and what 
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, are out of date and worthless. 
need that the schools be 
equipped with libraries. But of greater 
initial importance than a library is a 
teacher trained to use a library, and to 
direct the reading taste of the children. 
There is little value in a schoo] library 
unless a teacher knows her books and 
uses them and leads the children to 
them. If teachers are trained to use 
books, school libraries are soon bound 
to follow. The teacher should be the 
final authority as to the books needed 
in the schoo] library. The value of the 
library does not depend so much on the 
number -of books as on their selection 
and on the use made of them by the 
teacher. The training of teachers in 
the knowledge and use of books is a 
movement that should precede any leg- 
islation providing libraries for the 
schools of the state. 

The librarian who has charge of the 
department of school coéperation in a 
large city may say that librarians are 
giving the children lessons on how to 
use books and are directing their read- 
ing and leading them to the public li- 
brary. Admirable instruction is being 
given the grades of city schools by 
librarians. In fact, the library habit 
in children is usually stimulated by the 
librarian rather than the teacher. Most 
of the instruction in the makeup of 
books and the use of books has come 
from the librarians rather than the 
teacher. 3ut no instruction by the 
librarian can take the place of prac- 
tical evervday work of the teacher. The 
lesson given by the librarian on the use 
of the index to a book is necessarily 
mechanical because she is not in touch 
with the regular work of the pupil. 
She meets the class once a month, some- 
times only once a year, and talks on the 
correct opening of the new book, the 
proper treatment of books, or the use 
of Poole’s Index, and her lesson is not 
correlated with the regular work of the 
school. It is abnormal for the librarian 
to teach the use of the index, table of 


here are 


“my 
there 1S 
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contents, and periodical indexes. This all 
belongs legitimately with school work. 
When 
children the use of the index or the cor- 
rect opening of a new book the lesson 
should be given in connection with the 
regular school work. Unless the lesson 
given by the librarian is followed up, 
emphasized and applied by the teacher, 
it is of little lasting value. But the 
teacher, in no place in her high school, 
college, or normal school training is 
provided with a course which acquaints 
her with children’s literature and pre- 
pares her for using a library, and until 
normal schools equip teachers with such 
information they are not prepared to 
give the instruction to children. 

Last of all, the normal principal will 
say that there is no place in the normal 
school curriculum for technical library 
instruction. There is no place for a de- 
tailed course in library science. It is the 
function of the library school to train 
librarians. But there is a place for a 
simplified course on administering and 
using a school library, and it is the 
function of the normal school to train 
teachers who can direct the reading of 
children and lead them to an intelligent 
use of books. 

The normal principal may say further, 


the occasion arises to teach the 


that a course in children’s literature 
would duplicate other work of the 
school. I know of only one normal 


school in the entire country that gives 
a detailed course in children’s literature. 
It is true that in all the normal schools 
there are the method courses, method 
in geography, reading, history, story 
telling and language, but there is prob- 
ably at most not more than twenty 
weeks’ work in any of these subjects. 
There is the theoretical and psychological 
material to be gone over in all these 
subjects, besides devices and mechanical 
means for presenting the subject which 
the pupil teacher must know, and little 
is done to acquaint the classes with the 
supplementary books on the subject 
which the children should read. There 
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is usually no time for anything except 
to give the class a list of books on the 
subject. There is a great difference be- 
tween possessing a list of books said to 
be useful for reading by children, and 
possessing a ffirst-hand acquaintance 
with the books themselves obtained 
from actual handling and examination 
of children’s books, 

The principal may object further that 
the normal school curriculum is already 
overcrowded. Then why not crop logic 
or some other subject that is not vital 
to the teacher and include in its place 
the subject which makes possible good 
work in other lines? Will it crowd the 
work in history to introduce a course 
giving best sources of history, or, will 
it crowd a course in school economy to 
introduce work that will teach the 
student how to find the books he needs 
and how to find in bound and current 
magazines, material on the individual 
problem assigned him? Library meth- 
ods is not a new and separate study 
whic: will crowd the curriculum. It 
is rather a method of work, the lab- 
oratory method of study that will make 
easy and possible the other courses of 
the curriculum, 





Tt is, I think, one of the most as- 
tounding facts in the history of man 
that a man was able to contain within 
his mind, to conceive, the conception 
of the Sphinx. That he could carry it 
out in the stone is amazing. But how 
much more amazing it is that before 
there was the Sphinx he was able to 
see it witn his imagination! One may 
criticise the Sphinx. ... : All this does 
not matter at all. What does matter is 
that into the conception and execution 
of the Sphinx has been poured a su- 
preme imaginative power. He who 
created it looked beyond Egypt, beyond 
the life of man. He grasped the con- 
ception of Eternity, and realized the 
nothingness of Time, and he rendered 
it in stonc.—The Spell of Egypt in the 
February Century. 


The Book Side of Things* 
Harriet A. Wood, librarian, Public library, 
Cedar Rapids, la. 

Whether one is just starting in library 
work or has been long in the harness 
the same vital question presents itself. 

Why am [ here? Why do libraries 
exist? What is it all about? Am [ 
here to make catalogs perfect works 
of art with periods and dashes in their 
proper places? This is certainly praise- 
worthy but is it vital? 

A librarian once said to me of an 
assistant, Miss Blank is an excellent 
assistant, but if she happens to be mend- 
ing a book, and she is needed at the 
desk, I find it very difficult to convince 
her that to wait on a reader is more 
important than to mend the book at 
just that moment. 

The more conscientious a librarian is 
the more liable she is to fall into this 
error. To be able at the close of the 
day to point to a row of books all cata- 
loged and labeled some way does seem 
to give a greater sense of duty well 
done than to look back over a day 
spent at the loan desk. Now isn’t this 
true? Why is it true? Some one says, 
“There isn’t a great deal of satisfaction 
to be gained by handing out the Port 
of missing men, and the like, to the in- 
veterate fiction reader, who is satisfied 
with nothing short of the latest novel 
hot from the press.’ What, then, will 
make the work seem worth while? A 
library is set in a community primarily 
to promote the happiness of the people. 
Physical, mental and spiritual well- 
being all tend toward happiness, and a 
library should afford an opportunity to 
everyone for development. 

I take it that it is our duty and 
pleasure so to study the desires of 
those whom we would serve that they 
may find happiness on a higher and 
higher plane; so that thev will demand 
better and better books. 

Much depends on the taste of the 
reader. One reader says with great 





*Read before Iowa library association, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Oct, 10, 1907. 
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sympathy to the library assistant, You 
do need more books badly, don’t you? 
I've read everything in the library. 
Another, a busy lawyer, exclaims en- 
thusiastically, You have so many fine 
books here! There are a thousand that 
I could sit down and enjoy. 

How are we to persuade those who 
come to us to spend their time reading 
worth-while books; books that will en- 
large their world and make life fuller 
and happier? First, let us turn the 
searchlight in upon ourselves. What 
are our own tastes? How do we ac- 
tually feel about the best books on the 
library «shelves? What personal ex- 
perience have we had with them? It is 
our place to stimulate intellectual curi- 
osity and to furnish the means of sat- 
isfying it. We must have first-hand 
knowledge of the books before we can 
hope to influence our public and give 
the right book to the right person. 

If we have already gained this knowl- 
edge, we have a secure basis for our 
work. If we have neglected this foun- 
dation, we must stop right where we 
are and build it. Nothing really counts 
in a library but the books and the 
librarians. 

Reference books, of course, and many 
books of information need only be 
scanned, but the classics, the fiction and 
the children’s books must be read. 
What sshould we think of a _ Latin 
teacher who had never read Virgil and 
Cicero and Cesar? People constantly 
ask, Have you read this book? It is 
our judgment that they want. It is no 
slight task and there are few short 
cuts, 

A critic in speaking of Balzac says: 

Some will deem this hysterical and 
exaggerated praise, but only those who 
do not know the master. To arrive at 
even a fragmentary and_ superficial 
knowledge you must read at least thirty 
of the fifty volumes which go to make 
up that city of thought so well named 
the Human Comedy. 

But nothing could be more unwise 


than an indiscriminate recommcndation 
of Balzac to readers. 

In speaking of a beautiful picture 
that was presented to the library, Miss 
Fordyce, whom so many of you know, 
said: 

Do you realize that each individual is 
living in a little world all by himself 
and that his enjoyment of the beauty 
that surrounds him is just in propor- 
tion to the size of his own soul? 

Doesn’t it glorify our profession to 
think that we are engaged in the work 
of opening the windows of men’s souls? 

Unfortunately the young people of to- 
day associate the great classics with the 
“must-be-reads” of school life. In some 
way they must be persuaded that read- 
ing the best books is one of the most 
important activities in the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Gerald Stanley Lee makes a strong 
plea for the return of the old-fashioned 
librarian who loves his books. No one 
really desires the return of the Gays 
when chaos reigned in libraries; but it 
is a joy to find in a library those who 
are filled with enthusiasm: for the actual 
contents of the books. 

Since the coming of open shelves 
have we not allowed the people to shift 
for themselves too much? Have we 
not allowed ourselves to depend too 
much upon the opinions of the critics 
in forming our judgments of books? 

Have we really known by experience 
the taste of the fruit of knowledge which 
we have recommended ? 

We have been willing enough to 
serve, but have we had the right basis 
for the service? 


He who knows not—and knows not 
he knows not—is a fool; shun him. 

He who knows not—and knows he 
knows not—is simple; teach him. 

He who knows—and knows not he 
knows—is asleep; waken him, 

He who knows—and knows he knows 
—is wise; follow him. 
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Work of the Concilium Bibliographi- 
cum of Zurich* 
A. L. Voge, Zurich, Switzerland 

It will be of interest to say something 
of the institute which, today, stands 
foremost in the publication of bibli- 
ography to the literature of periodicals. 
This institute is the Concilium Bibli- 
ographicum of Zurich, Switzerlar.d, 
founded by the International congress 
of zodlogy in 1895 and subsidized by 
the Swiss Confederation, the canton and 
city of Zurich and other benefactors. 
The work has been placed under the 
patronage of an influential international 
commission, and the subsidizing bodies 
have, through the Swiss society of nat- 
uralists, appointed a committee, of which 
Prof. Lang of Zurich university is 
president, to audit the accounts of the 
Concilium and to report on them an- 
nually to the commission. 

The growth of the Concilium is most 
readily shown by its finances. During 
the first five years, 1896-1901, the ex- 
penditures amounted to 100,000 francs 
and the receipts to 53,000 francs, a def- 
icit of 47,000 francs. During the next 
five vears, 1901-1906, the expenditures 
were 152,000 francs, the receipts 153,- 
ooo francs, a surplus of r1ooo francs. 

From January, 1896, to January, 
1997, the Concilium published reference 
cards in zodlogy, paleontology, animal 
biology, microscopy, anatomy and physi- 
ology to 175,000 original articles. About 
68.000 secondary reference cards to 
these have also been printed. Over 16,- 
ooo reference cards, before 1900, are 
now out of print. 

In book form the Concilium edits and 
prints the Bibliographica zodlogy, pub- 
lished by Engelmann at Leipzig in con- 
junction with the Zodlogical anzeiger, 
and founded in the year 1700; the Bib- 
liographia physiologica, published by 
Denticke at Vienna in conjunction with 
the Centralblatt fiir physiologie, and 
founded in 1887, and a_ bibliography 


*Abstract furnished by Mr. Voge from his 
paper read before Bibliographical socicty of 
America, in Chicago, Jan. 1, 1908. 


dealing with Protozoa, publishec by 
Gustav Fischer in Jena. 

The new building erected this year, 
especially for the Concilium’s use and 
close to the University of Zurich, is 
sufficient proof of the appreciation and 
support of the Concilium’s publications. 
Among special constructions in this 
building are the one-person rooms for 
classifiers and partition-wall card-cases, 
facilitating the tse ef cards in adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

The present staff of the Concilium 
is composed of Dr H. H. Field, di- 
rector and editor of the anatomical bib- 
liography; Dr J. Strohl, vice-director ; 
Dr M. Daiber, physiologist; Fl. Marie 
Ruhl, zodlogist; A. Voge, technologist ; 
a secretary, a shipping clerk, three 
tvpographers, three card sorters and an 
errand boy, in all 14 persons. 

The Concilium recognizes that the 
use of cards is best understood in 
America, and that its chief support 
must be found here; that nowhere ace 
the facilities for thorough and economi- 
cal publication so great as in Zurich; it 
knows that its scope could be much 
more rapidly enlarged with financial aid 
from American institutions. | These 


. three facts have emphasized the value 


of an incorporated board of trustees in 
America, controlling the use of funds 
placed in its hands for the Concilium’s 
publications. 

Prof. Franklin Hooper, director of 
the Brooklyn institute of arts and 
sciences, is now moving to form such 
a body and to secure legislative sanc- 
tion of it. 

Any card bibliography of the periodi- 
cal literature of the natural and ap- 
plied sciences lies within the scope of 
the Concilium’s endeavors. 

Aside from the technical bibliography, 
to be immediately mentioned, the first 
to be added so soon as funds are se- 
cured, will be that of geology and 
mineralogy. Botany and anthropology 
would probably follow. 

It is known that a great demand ex- 
ists for card bibliographies in every 
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branch of technology. It is not difficult 
to bring them into existence, even on 
sound bibliographical principies. Employ- 
ing a specialist, the production of the 
classification code would cost not over 
$300. The printing of an edition of 500 
of this 100-page pamphlet would cost 
about $100. Assuming the bibliography 
to require 5000- reference cards per 
year, the total cost of an edition of 200 
cards, for one year, would be about 
$1000. 

Two thousand dollars would be ample 
to start a bibliography of this size, and 
with 70 complete subscriptions, or an 
equivatent number of partial ones, it 
would, from the beginning, be self-sup- 
porting, 

Impressed with the value of such a 
publication an offer is herewith made 
to electrical engineers, chemical tech- 
nologists, physical chem:sts or metal- 
lurgists. To institute a complete card 
bibliography of any cf these subjects, 
$1000 will be deposited by the Technical 
section of the Concilium, with a board 
of trustees, which may be agreed upon 
and who will audit the accounts relating 
to bibliography and report upon the ex- 
penditure of the fund, providing $1000 
be likewise deposited for the work by 
any individual or body of technologists. 

The regular publication of the first 
technical card bibliography to be under- 
taken by the Concilium, that of electro- 
chemistry, will begin in the spring of 
this vcar, and it is firmly believed that 
it will inaugurate a new era in the 
bibliography of technical literature. 

An author is a person whose chief 
occupation in life is the defacement of 
good white paper, says Harvey Peake, 
in The Circle. The appellation is wide- 
reaching, and may apply to the writer 
cf a soap advertisement or to the crea- 
tor of a best-seller. 

Authors are divided into two classes: 
a small class who can write and who 
let their work speak for them, and a 
very large class who can’t write and 
are continually picking to pieces the elect. 
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Wood for Paper Costs Twenty-six 
Millions 


Today there is general compla‘nt 
among publishers that printing paper is 
constantly growing dearer. In the Mid- 
dle West many local papers are raising 
their subscription price 50 per cent* in 
order to pay for the paper. From the 
time when Gutenberg first used movable 
type, made of wood, to the present day 
of metropolitan papers, some of which 
consume the product of acres of spruce 
in a single edition, printing has in very 
large degree depended upon the forest. 

In the face of a threatened shortaze 
of timber, the amount of wood con- 
sumed each year-for pulp has increased 
since I&899 from 2,000,000 to 3,500,000 
cords. The year 1906 marked an in- 
crease of 93,000 cords in the imports 
of pulpwood, the highest average value 
per cord for all kinds, and a consump- 
tion greater by 469,053 cords than that 
of any previous year. 

Spruce, the wood from which in 1899 
three-fourths of the pulp was manu- 
factured, is still the leading wood, but 
it now produces a little less than 7o 
per cent of the total. How well spruce 
is suited to the manufacture of pulp is 
shown by the fact that during a period 
in which the total quantity of wood 
used has doubled and many new woods 
have been introduced, the proportion of 
spruce pulpwood has remained nearly 
constant in spite of the drains upon the 


spruce forests for other purposes. Dur- 
ing this time three different woods, 


from widely separated regions, have in 
turn held the rank of leader in the lum- 
ber supply. 

Since 1899 poplar, which for years 
was used in connection with spruce to 
the exclusion of all other paper woods, 
has increased ia total quantity less than 
100,000 cords, and is now outranked by 
hemlock. Pine, balsam, and cottonwood 
are used in much smaller amounts. 

New York alone consumes each year 
over a million and a quarter cords of 
wood in the manufacture of pulp, or 
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more than twice as much as Maine, 
which ranks next. Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
follow in the order given. Sixty por 
cent of the wood used in New York 
was imported from elsewhere, and even 
so the supply appears to be waning, 
since the total consumption for the state 
shows a small decrease since 1905, 
whereas the other states named have 
all increased their consumption. Other 
states important in the production of 
pulp are: Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

The average cost of pulp delivered 
at the mill was $7.21. The total value 
of the wood consumed in 1906 was 
$26,400,000. The chief item determin- 
ing the price of paper is the cost of 
pulp. An example of the increased 
price of paper is found in the case of a 
publisher of a daily in the middle west, 
who recently paid $1200 for a carload 
of paper. The same quantity and grade 
of paper cost a year ago but $800. 

The chemical processes of paper mak- 
ing, which better preserve the wood 
fiber, are gaining over the mechanical 
process. In 1899, 65 per cent of the 
wood was reduced by the mechanical 
process; in. 1906, less than 50 per cent. 

All importations of wood for pulp are 
from Canada, and comprised, in 1906, 
739,000 cords, nearly all of which was 
spruce. [Four and a half million dollars’ 
worth of pulp was imported in 1906, a 
slight falling off from 1905. 

Circular 120 of the Forest Service 
contains a discussion of the consump- 
tion of pulpwood in 1906, based on 
statistics gathered by the Bureau of the 
census and the Forest service The 
pamphlet can be had upon application 
to the Forester, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A copy of Audubon’s Birds of Amer- 
ica, the original four elephant folio vol- 
ume edition, at a recent sale at Ander- 
son’s, New York City, brought $2400. 


Concerning Binding 


In the Library hints, page 405 of 
the December Pusric Lriprariks, atten- 
tion is called to French books bound in 
half morocco at 35 cents. If these 
books were really bound in half mo- 
rocco this would certainly be a remark- 
able price. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the imitation morocco used on 
these books is really cowhide. It looks 
well and will wear well if the book is 
in constant use. If it is not in constant 
use, however, it will disintegrate in the 
course of seven or eight years and the 
book may have to be rebound. 

ARTHUR L. BAILEy. 


Wilmington institute free library, 
Wilmington, Del. 

A copy of Mr Bailey’s letter having 
been sent to the source of the library 
hint, the following reply was received: 

I find I wrote too hastily in giving 
35 cents as the price we pay for half 
morocco. We have a set of Dumas, 
about 300v., bound in half roan, the 
binding of which cost us a franc per 
volume in Paris. Most of our French 
books, however, are bound in half mo- 
rocco (not imitation morocco, if Mr 
Bailey will permit me), and J find they 
cost us 45 cents for r2mo and 65 cents 
for 8vo, other sizes in proportion. We 
have found it profitable to send several 
cases of unbound French books to Paris 
for binding, paying freight both ways. 

We find both the English and French 
binding better and cheaper than we can 
get on this side. For similar reasons 
Queen’s university, Kingston, has made 
a practice for years of sending all their 
books to Germany (Leipsic, I think) 
for binding. L. J. Burpee. 


Who Said it First? 
The apples of Hesperides hang long upon 
the trees. 
Will someone give the source of this 
quotation through Pusiic LrpRarIEs? 
INQUIRER. 
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Preservation of the Forests 

The American forestry association is 
making a tremendous effort to obtain 
restriction of the destruction of the nat- 
ural forests in the Appalachian and 
White Mountain regions, and to that 
end, have introduced a bill in Congress 
looking to the preservation of forests 
in these regions as national forests. 

A stirring appeal is sent out from the 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
urging everyone who will assist, to 
write to his congressman to back the 
Appalachian bill, which covers these 
matters: Rutherford P, Hayes of Ash- 
eville, N. C., and who will be remem- 
bered as one ot the hosts who made 
the stay of the librarians at Asheville 
so pleasant, is deeply interested in this 
matter, and is desirous that those who 
enjoyed the forests of North Carolina 
will be willing to do something to help 
preserve them. 

It is a matter which lies within the 
province of everyone interested in the 
welfare of the United States to help in 
this matter. It is stated by eminent au- 
thority that under the present policy of 
waste and tise, the timber supply of the 
United States will be exhausted before 
another half century. 


The following statement from Gifford 
Pinchot, Forester, is impressive: 

When the forests fail, the lumber business, 
now the fourth greatest industry in the coun- 
try, will, of course, disappear. Suffering 
among all building industries will immediately 
follow; mining will become greatly more 
expensive; then naturally the price of coal, 
iron, and all other minerals will rise; by 
this the railroads will be directly affected 
and the cost of transportation and water 
power for lighting, manufacturing and trans- 
portation will immediately increase. All 
goods made from products of the mines will 
increase in price, which will hamper, not 
only agriculture, but the cost of production 
generally. In fine. when the forests fail, 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States will feel the pinch. And _ through 
misuse the forests are failing rapidly. 


A substitute will have to be supplied 
when the forests are gone. It would be 
wiser to find one beforehand and keep 
these life-giving woods. 


wn 


Copyright Bills 
Correction 
Editor Pusiic Liprarikgs: 

My attention has been called to the 
fact that there was printed in the last 
number of Pupric Lipraries an ex- 
tract from the Currier and Smoot bills 
introduced into Congress, with refer- 
ence to copyright, stating that the sec- 
tion as printed is favored by the Li- 
brary copyright league. Please correct 
that impression in your next number. 
The provision reduces the number of 
books which may be imported in any 
one invoice, from two to one, and both 
the Library copyright league of which 
I am president, and the American li- 
brary association, of whose committee 
on Federal and state relations [ am 
chairman, have. instructed their officials 
to protest against any limitation of the 
present privileges of library importa- 
tion. We are so much indebted to you 
for assistance in the past, that we feel 
it important that we have the matter 
properly stated in your journal. 

BERNARD’ C, STEINER. 


Editor Pusiic Liprarigs: 

May I use your columns to ask if it 
is possible to have a slight change made 
in the date of the meeting of the A. L, A. 
for 1908? I am disappointed to see by 
the A, L. A. Bulletin that the time nf the 
meeting, June 26-July 3, conflicts with 
that of the N. E. A. meeting af Cleve- 
land, June 29-July 6. 

NorMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. 


Mountain and Forest Calendar 

We have a dozen recent letters from 
librarians about the mountain and forest 
calendar for 1908. This is a series of 
six Adirondack views with quotations 
happily selected to fit the months and 
scenery. They are sold at 25c¢ each, but 
it will be a pleasure to send a copy free 
to any library that cares enough for it 
to send a postal request to Melvil Dewey, 


Lake Plaeid, N. Y. 
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Library Bureau - - - -  - _ Publishers 
M.EB. AHERN - - - - - -  &éitor 
Subscription - - - + - - $Layear 
Five copies to one library - $4 a year 
Single number - Se 20 cents 


Foreign subscriptions - - - $1.35 a year 


Entered as second-class matter May 17, 1896, at the 
Post-office at Chicago, IIl., under act of March 3, 1879. 


$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore, 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post-office 
money orders should be sent. 


Interleaved program—The library asso- 
ciation program for the Glasgow meet- 
ing has two features which might well 
be copied by the A. L. A. The princi- 
pal papers on the program have a brief 
but clear synopsis of their contents, so 
that a glance over the headings re- 
minds one of the points made. The 
general program is interleaved ~with 
writing paper to give space for ms. 
notes opposite each item of the pro- 
gram. Thus one carries home a printed 
synopsis better than he could make him- 
self with added notes as he _lis- 
tened to the paper and further notes 
of the points made in the discussion, 
and the program becomes valuable as 
a condensed record of the meeting on 
the points which interest each one most. 


Libraries vs. buildings—In a recent con- 
versation with a librarian of a village 
which has a library building erected 
from a gift of considerable size, she 
expressed the wish that the library had 
not been favored with a gift, since the 
library was worse off financially. now 
than it was when it lived in rented 


quarters and owned no __ building. 
Nearly the whole of the present income 
is spent in heating, lighting, repairing 
and janitor service, leaving only a mea- 


ger balance for real library work. She 
also complained that the trustees seemed 
to think their principal care was to pro- 
vide for the material wants of the li- 
brary building and to regard the ques- 
tion of books, service and salaries as 
minor questions, which might be left to 
work out their own solutions. , 

The picture as painted by this libra- 
rian has many a counterpart in various 
parts of the country. It proves what 
we have said many times that a library 
building is often the very last thing a 
library board should provide unless the 
income of the library is sufficient to pro- 
vide first for the essentials in library 
service, namely, a good librarian, a good 
supply -of books and equipment neces- 
sary to distribute daily the books and to 
meet the other wants of the users of the 
library, Then the library building may 
follow to properly house all these things 
which too often now are considered ad- 
juncts to the building in the minds of 
many library boards, to the great detri- 
ment of the present activity of the li- 
brary and of the future of its develop- 
ment. 

Such questions as are involved in 
these facts, for facts they are as con- 
ditions in many libraries, both large and 
small, will prove, might well attract the 
attention of the American library in- 
stitute or some other body of weight 
whose expression of opinion would 
carry conviction to the community ser- 
vants who need to be stirred from their 
sleep. 

The ounce of preventive—Qne of the 
new library schools which is fast earn- 
ing a place for itself among those do- 
ing especially fine work is the one con- 
ducted by Miss Robbins at Simmons 


college, Boston. 
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There is something peculiarly hard 
in library school work well done. The 
non-recognition of this fact and the lack 
of provision for it are the rocks on 
which the ships of endeavor of those 
connected with these schools have some- 
times gone to pieces. 

A recent noticeable exception to this 
is the case of the director of the Sim- 
mons college library school. When in a 
recent case of indisposition, the attend- 
ing physician said to her, “You. would 
be better for a rest and you will be 
worse without it,” she immediately ap- 
plied for, and received, a leave of ab- 
sence for several months and proceeded 
to take a slow-going boat to Europe, 
where she expects to comfortably and 
leisurely enjoy a resting spell for three 
months at least. 

The facts worthy of note in this case 
are that the work of the school was so 
organized and’ arranged that it was pos- 
sible for the director to lay down her 
particular part of it without serious in- 
terruption to the process of the work; 
her prompt recognition of the fact that 
the human body is no more immune 
than ‘any other piece of machinery, to 
the demands of rest from constant ac- 
tivity; and the wisdom of acting in the 
light of that knowledge. Many of our 
library workers, particularly those on 
whom responsibilities rest, recognize the 
fact that the human machinery is per- 
haps going at too high speed and too 
great strain, but a sort of egotistical 
faithfulness leads them to suppose that 
everything would stop and that .a de- 
plorable non-fulfillment of obligation 
would ensue, if they should fulfill the 
duty they owe to themselves by taking 
sufficient time to readjust the machin- 
ery. Instead of being a loss this would 
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really result in better work, since the 
machinery would be in better 
the brain would be capable of 
power, in a rested, helpful body, than 
is the case when “‘the ills that flesh is 
heir to” have the upper hand in ‘the 
struggle. ; 

Librarians need to recognize the fact 
that, if library work is part of the plan 
of progress, it will go on even after 


shape and 
greater 


they are out of the work, and that 
the duty they owe to themselves and 
to that work, demands that they should 
keep a clear head in a sound body, by 
rational living as far as lies within their 
power. 

In the meanwhile, Simmons college 
library school, under the vice-director- 
ship of Miss Donnelly, is proceeding 
satisfactorily. Miss Robbins is having 
a good rest, enjoying the interesting 
sights of the old world and will doubt- 
less return, at the end of her vacation, 
having escaped serious illness and with 
renewed strength and energy for the 
duties that lie before her. 


Who is the librarian? This is a ques- 
tion that very often is unanswered when 
one turns to the most probable source 
of information at hand outside of the 
community where the library is located, 
namely, the letter-heads of the library 
stationery. A sample at hand has the 
names of nine trustees, some of them in 
duplicate several times as they appear in 
the lists of committees, besides the name 
of the donor of the building, but nowhere 
does the name of the librarian appear. No 
good reason seems to apply for such 
an arrangement while a half dozen rea- 
sons come to mind why the name of the 
librarian should be given. This is an in- 
stance where the librarian should assert 
herself and have a place somewhere in 


the list. 
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Library Reading Course 


As was announced last month, the 
League of library commissions, at its 
Chicago meeting, January 4, endorsed 
the plan of presenting a Reading course. 
for librarians, as outlined in these col- 
umns last month. Each commission rep- 
resented in the League was asked to 
help shape the course and provide as 
far as possible such material as in their 
judgment would increase the value of 
the Reading course to the librarians in 
the territory, covered by the contribut- 
ing commission, To make this con- 
tribution the most helpful, it is sug- 
gested that librarians who will help, 
send to their commission or to Miss 
Tyler of the Iowa commission, who is 
to act as editor of the contributions, any 
material that may aid in making the 
Reading course more valuable. 

There will, of course, be general sug- 
gestions, criticisms and statements that 
will occur to others and these may be 
sent direct to the editor of Pusiic Lr- 
BRARIES, Who will be glad to receive them 
and give them full consideration in the 
preparation of the final form. 

In offering free the material for 
the Reading course it is expected 
that it will be asked for only by 
those who are doing the prescribed 
work. It would not be possible to dis- 
tribute it without limit to everyone. 

In addition to the lines of technical 
reading this month, suggestions as to 
historical reading are given from J. N. 
Larned, who, from his study of history, 
is perhaps better prepared to give ad- 
vice along this line than anyone else. 
Next month will be given some sug- 
gestions as to the best things to read to 
develop the power of literary criticism 
in a measure, for oneself. These will 
be contributed by Dr Richard G. Moul- 
ton of the University of Chicago. 


Reading for January 
Theme—History of libraries, 
On libraries for librarians, Melvil Dewey. 
International encyclopedia, p. 193-195. [Re- 


print of whole article to be had free from 
Dodd, Mead & Co.] 
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American library association, Melvil Dewey. 
Fiftieth annual volume, N. E. A. 1906, p. 479- 
490. [Reprint may be obtained from secretary 
of N. E. A., 15 cents.] 

Public libraries in America, W. I. Fletcher, 


b . Bae. 
ie more than machinery, S. W. Foss. 
Pustic LrpraRIEs 12:117-120. 

Histories recommended by J. N, Larned 

Above all, read Gibbon. If you 
would comprehend modern history, you 
must read Gibbon, 

For a brief, clear account of the 
Roman _ republic, sketching its inner 
rather than its surface history, nothing 
is as good as Horton. 

In continental history, medieval and 
modern, read Bryce’s Holy Roman em- 
pire, some of Freeman’s Historical es- 
says, Motley’s Rise of the Dutch re- 
public and United Netherlands, Ste- 
phen’s French revolution and Seeley’s 
Short history of Napoleon. 

For England read Green’s Shorter 
history and Gardiner’s Student's his- 
tory, with Bagehot to describe the work- 
ing of the English constitution. 

In American history take from Fiske, 
as far as he will go with you, the story 
of The discovery of America, of the 
Beginnings of New England, of the 
Revolution and of the critical period 
which followed it, down to the adoption 
of the Federal constitution. You. will 
do well, for your own delight, if you 
read all that Parkman has written of 
the French in America. 

Along with the period of the civil 
war should be read the collected writ- 
ings of Abraham Lincoln, which are 
the most lasting literature excepting, 
perhaps, Emerson’s essays, that Amer- 
ica has produced. As a whole series 
of state papers, I believe that the 
speeches, letters, messages and_ procla- 
mation of President Lincoln are the 
most extraordinary, in wisdom, in 
spirit and in composition, that ever 
came in any country or any age, from 
the tongue and pen of one man. 

Then cap your reading in the region 
of American history with Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth. 
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League of Library Commissions 
Midwinter meeting 

The midwinter meeting of the League 
of library commissions was held at the 
Chicago public library, Jan. 2-4, 1908. 
There were in attendance 19 commis- 
sion workers representing 12 commis- 
sion states, as follows: 

Dr Thomas M. Owen, Alabama; 
Caroline M. Hewins, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Delia F. Sneed, Georgia; Chalmers 
Hadley and Carrie Scott, Indiana; 
Alice S. Tyler and Margaret W. Brown, 
Jowa; Clara F. Baldwin, Mrs Karen M. 
Jacobson and Martha Wilson, Minne- 
sota;* Elizabeth B. Wales, Missouri; 
Charlotte Templeton, Nebraska; Sarah 
b. Askew, New Jersey; Zana K. Miller, 
North Dakota; Robert P. Bliss, Penn- 
sylvania; H. E. Legler, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer and 
Helen Stearns, Wisconsin. The library 
schools were represented by Mary W. 
Plummer, Pratt institute ; Frances Simp- 
son and Anna M, Price, University of 
Illinois; Henry E, Legler, Mrs. Harriet 
P, Sawyer, Wisconsin library school; 
Mrs Delia F. Sneed, Library training 
school of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta; Frances J. Olcott, Carnegie library 
training school for children’s librarians, 
Pittsburgh; Merica Hoagland, Winona 
technical institute; Mary E. Downey, 
Chautauqua summer school. Among 
other library workers in attendance upon 
the meetings were C. W. Andrews, John 
Crerar library; Mr Hild and Mr Roden 
of the Chicago public library; Miss M. 
FE. Ahern and Virginia Bain of Pusric 
Liprarices; Adah Whitcomb and Edna 
Lyman, Oak Park; Lilian Arnold, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Edna Bullock, H. W. Wil- 
son, Minneapolis, and H. A. Gould of 
A. C. MeClurg & Company. 

First session, January 2 

Report of Publication committee—[n the 
absence of Miss Hazeltine, chairman of 
the Committee on publications, Mr Leg- 
ler submitted a verbal report, on her 
behalf, as to the progress of publications 
in hand and new publications contem- 
plated. The pamphlet on Library archi- 


tecture will be issued from the press in 
about six weeks, all of the illustrations 
being ready for inclusion in the book. 
Of the foreign lists those comprising 
German books and Hungarian books 
have appeared and will be followed 
shortly by lists dealing with Scandi- 
navian, Italian and French books. Lists 
of books in Yiddish and Syrian will pos- 
sibly also be included in the series, 

New A. L. A. tracts which have ap- 
peared are the following: 

Material for a public library cam- 
paign, by Chalmers Hadley. 

Training for librarianship, by Mary 
W. Plummer. 

Management of traveling libraries, by 
Edna D. Bullock. 

The further recommendation was 
made that a revised edition of the Sug- 
gestive list be prepared and issued as 
soon as possible, 


Report of Committee on statistics—On 
behalf of the special committee on sta- 
tistics, consisting of Mr Legler, Wis- 
consin; Mrs Sneed, Georgia, and Miss 
Prentiss, California, the chairman re- 
ported the result of correspondence with 
a number of commissions and the final 
summary submitted to the Bureau of 
education, through Secretary Wyer. 
Mr Legler summarized the suggestions 
included in the report as follows: 

a. Modifying the statistical blanks 
sent out by the Bureau of education so 
as to conform more nearly to those 
recommended by the A. L. A. committee 
on administration and generally adopted 
by the commissions for their use. 

b. Requesting the Bureau to append 
to the statistical summaries a digest of 
the library laws in the several states. 
This material is now so scattered, and 
much of it so difficult to procure, that 
the essential features, in consolidated 
form, are very much needed. 

c. The inclusion of statistics relating 
to traveling library systems, showing 
date and place of inception, source of 
support, income expended annually for 
books, number of books, total circula- 
tion, scope, etc. 
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The conclusion of the report is as fol- 
lows: 

On the whole, the most valuable aid 
which the League of library commissions 
can render to the Bureau of education 
is in sending, at stated periods, revised 
lists of the public and other libraries 
located in their respective states. There 
are now 27 library commissions, includ- 
ing three state libraries, which are 
charged with similar duties, and from 
these states accurate and reliable lists of 
libraries could be furnished. It might 
also be possible for the League of li- 
brary commissions to — undertake, 
through correspondence with interested 
librarians in the non-commission states, 
to secure similar lists for the latter. It 
is in the absence of reports from many 
of the libraries in the several states that 
the statistics heretofore have proven un- 
satisfactory. The active agency of the 
League of library commissions in this 
respect will, we venture to hope, prove 
of service to the Bureau of education in 
making the statistics for libraries as 
complete and as accurate as it is possible 
to make them. 

A general discussion followed as to 
whether each commission should collect 
information in its own state for the 
Bureau of education, or whether blanks 
should be sent directly by the Bureau to 
each library, A roll call of the states 
represented seemed to show that the 
commissions could give more reliable in- 
formation, and, upon motion of Mr 
Legler, the president of the league was 
asked to express to the Commissioner of 
education the willingness of the com- 
missions to furnish information concern- 


ing the libraries in their respective 


states. 

League program at Minnetonka—It was 
proposed that the league should ask to 
be represented on the general program, 
and in addition should arrange for two 
section meetings. Mr Legler suggested 
that each session be devoted to one sub- 
ject, allowing ample time for discussion. 
The importance of advertising the meet- 
ing in their respective states was urged 
upon each commission present. 
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Postal rates for commission publications— 
Mr Legler gave his experience in at- 
tempting to secure rates on the commis- 
sion bulletin. His efforts had up to the 
present time been unsuccessful, but he 
believed that there was hope of obtain- 
ing better treatment in the future. It 
was decided that a committee should be 
appointed by the president of the league 
to urge the matter, the work of this 
committee to be followed by a strong 
campaign on the part of each commis- 


sion. 
Second session, January 3 


Time in organizing—The first topic for 
consideration was the amount of time 
to be spent by the commission organizer 
in any one library. The discussion 
brought out the necessity of regulating 
the time and kind of service according 
to local needs and conditions, and em- 
phasized the importance of establishing 
only such methods of work as could 
be successfully carried on by the libra- 
rian in charge. 

Library work in Normal schools—\liss 
Plummer gave the results of the in- 
vestigations of the Committee on nor- 
mal schools of the New York library as- 
sociation. The report showed that very 
few of the New York state normal 
schools provide definite instruction in 
the use of libraries and none give tech- 
nical instruction in the care aud adminis- 
tration of books. The committee had 
sent a letter communicating the facts ot 
the case with suggestions and a plea 
for codperation to the Normal prin- 
cipals’ council. The vital point to be 
considered was the “attitude toward 
books,” and a better understanding of 
the use of books. 

In answer to the query as to what ac- 
tion the N. E. A. was taking in regard 
to this matter, Miss Ahern called at- 
tention to the reports which have been 
issued by the Library section of the 
N. E. A. on Instruction in library ad- 
ministration in normal schools. 

Miss Stearns reported on the work in 
Wisconsin, urging the importance of 
trained librarians in normal schools 
Miss Hewins, on conditions in Connec- 
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ticut, and Miss Askew on the efforts of 
the New Jersey commission for trained 
librarians in normal schools. 

Dr Owen reported that in Alabama 
normal schools the library was to 
rank as a department, with the libra- 
rian as a member of the faculty, and that 
students were encouraged to take up 
library work. Their department of li- 
brary extension was planning to send 
its organizer to give a course of lectures 
ou library work in the normal schools. 

Irene Warren, librarian of the School 
of education, University of Chicago, 
outlined the course required in that in- 
stitution. The subject was taken up 
once a day for six weeks and included 
classification, the use of the catalog, and 
informal discussion of groups of books 
on certain subjects, as, for example. 
books on recent inventions, or books of 
travel, a group of 50 books being chosen 
for each talk. Miss Warren recom- 
mended that library work should be re- 
quired in the freshman year, and shoutd 
also include the study of children’s liter- 
ature, and the minimum in organiza- 
tion of school libraries. 

Relation of library commissions to chil- 
dren’s work— Frances J. Olcott of the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, said that 
letters were constantly received from 
small libraries all over the country show- 
ing that there were two problems to 
be solved by commissions: 

1) Advice in book selection. 

2) How to teach librarians the rela- 
tive value of methods in leading to bet- 
ter reading. 

The importance of choosing the right 
books for children in small libraries 
could not be too strongly urged, and too 
much time was spent in the small library 
in showy work, which was ineffective. 
The best solution of the problem was 
the employment of an organizer with 
general training and specialization in 
children’s work, 

Edna Lyman of Oak Park said that it 
was easy to make a show with the story- 
hour and to make an impression by at- 
tracting large numbers of children to 


the library, but there should always be 
a definite plan in connection with the 
story-hour, and its aim, that of leading 
to better reading, must always be kept 
in view. She told of her recent experi- 
ence in Iowa, where an attempt had been 
made to interest teachers and mothers. 

Miss Tyler said that this effort would 
be followed by the commission with trav- 
eling libraries of children’s books. 

Miss Hewins gave a very interesting 
account of her experiments in Hartford, 
in telling stories to groups of children 
as they naturally assembled at the li- 
brary, thus making the story-hour a 
spontaneous development of the day's 
work rather than a formal entertain- 
ment for which unusual preparation was 
made, 

Miss Scott of the Indiana commission 
had found that small libraries had very 
little money for children’s books, and 
many inferior books were on the shelves. 
The first problem was the weeding om 
ot the children’s collection, and to this 
end the new list cf books for the small 
library was very much needed. Atten- 
tion should also be given to the planning 
of children’s rooms. 

Miss Tyler suggested that the Wo- 
men’s clubs would often assist in fur- 
nishing children’s rooms and in making 
possible special work with the children. 

Mr Legler pointed out two dangers to 
be avoided: 

1) The indiscriminate condemnation 
of all books by a given author, because 
some one volume was inferior. Miss 
Olcott agreed that many times there was 
a good border-line book by a doubtful 
author which would serve a very useful 
purpose. 

2) Imitative work. Because certain 
large libraries had given story-hours on 
the Arthurian legends. and Norse 
mythology it does not follow that every 
small library should imitate their ex- 
ample. Could not our own Indian le- 
gends be emphasized, and why not have 
story-hours for boys on_ practical 
problems in mechanics? Miss Olcott 
felt that it was not necessary to tell 
stories on practical problems, since there 
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was enough natural interest in these 
questions, but children of the present 
day need romance to develop the ideal 
side, and for this reason the romanti¢ 
cycles and stories from great literature 
were important, 

Miss Hewins told of one librarian who 
started a chair-caning class to interest 
restless boys, another had a museum ot 
flowers and insects, still another con- 
ducted a branch of the flower mission. 
Such efforts were quite as legitimate as 
story-telling, anything which helps “to 
make the library the center of the 
broader and more abundant life.” 

Reading course for library workers—\|iss 
Ahern gave an encouraging report of 
the work accomplished in 1g06, and an- 
nounced that the plan would be con- 
tinued in 1908, as outlined in Pustic L1- 
BRARIES for January. 

Mr Legler said that the course should 
be definitely planned and carried out, 
but that a great difficulty lay in the fact 
that references were not available in 
the average small library. Upon motion 
of Mr Legler, Miss Tyler was appointed 
a committee of one to codperate with 
Miss Ahern in planning this course, the 
various commissions to contribute cer- 
tain parts, and it was further suggested 
that the Publishing Board be asked to 
issue reprints of needed material. 


A. L. A, headquarters—The location of 


A, L. A. headquarters was next dis- 
cussed informally, Ex-President An- 
drews of the A. L. A. gave a clear state- 
ment of the present status of the matter, 
and Miss Stearns reviewed the early 
history of the plan as it has been con- 
sidered by the council. 

The following resolution, offered by 
Mr Legler, was passed: 

Inasmuch as a possible transference of 
A. L. A. headquarters has been under 
consideration and _ discussion. by the 


council and executive board, final action 
having been deferred until the Minne- 
tonka conference, and 

Inasmuch as the greatest profit which 
can be derived through national head- 
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quarters is in furtherance of library ex- 
tension, 

It is hereby declared the sense of those 
present, and voting, at this meeting of 
the League of library commissions, that 
such headquarters ought to be located 
with special reference to the extension 
of library interests in those sections of 
the country where efforts promise the 
greatest possibilities. 

We therefore respectfully submit, for 
the consideration of the Executive coun- 
cil, the advisability of selecting Chicago 
as the location for the A. L. A. head- 
quarters, in the event that suitable ar- 
rangements can be effected for the 
necessary quarters required, The cen- 
tral location of Chicago affords greater 
convenience of access to a larger num- 
ber of the members of the A. L. A. than 
any other city which has been under 
consideration, and the fact that it is the 
natural gathering point in the region 
which is likely to prove, in the next de- 
cade, the chief seat of library extension, 
gives added force to the arguments for 
its selection. 

Third session, January 4 

Catalog of children’s books— \liss Olcott 
reported that the catalog of children’s 
books, which is being prepared by the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, will con- 
tain 2500 titles; that every book has 
been examined by specialists; the cata- 
log on cards with annotations for chil- 
dren has now been completed, and it is 
hoped that the list. may be printed in 
time for the Minnetonka conference. 

It was suggested that a selection from 
the larger list to form a buying list for 
small libraries was most needed by com- 
missions, and the matter of publishing 
such a list with the Pittsburgh list as a 
basis was referred to the Publication 
committee. 

Summer schools— The matter of arrang- 
ing a circuit for summer school lecturers 
on special subjects was next presented, 
but no definite action was taken, The 
report of the committee on uniform cer- 
tificates in summer schools was not com- 
pleted, and was laid over until the Min- 
netonka meeting. 


























Public 
Commission work in state institutions— 
Miss Tyler told of the Iowa plan, 


whereby the commission was _ instru- 
mental in securing the appointment by 
the board of control of a librarian for 
state institutions, having no direct con- 
nection with the commission, either 
financially or otherwise, and referred to 
Miss Carey's well-known work in this 
capacity. 

Mr Legler reported that Mr Hutchins 
had investigated conditions in Wiscon- 
sin, and that the Wisconsin commission 
now has supervision of the selection of 
books in .the various institutions. Miss 
Hoagland gave her experience in or- 
ganizing a prison library in Indiana, and 
maintained that it was within the pro- 
vince of the commission to render as- 
sistance to institution libraries. 

Upon motion of Mr Bliss, the chair 
Was instructed to appoint a committee 
of three to investigate as to what state 
commissions are doing in institution li- 
braries and report at the Minnetonka 
meeting. 

Though the interest in the meetings 
was at full tide, it was necessary to ad- 
journ on Saturday at noon to meet other 
engagements, The meeting seemed quite 
like a piece of A. L. A. 

Thanks to the hospitality of the Chi- 
cago libraries and of the Library Bureau 
the social side of the meeting was not 
neglected. On the evening of January 
2 a reception was given by the Chicago 
library club in the directors’ room of the 
Public library, at which Mr Legler gave 
a short and inspiring talk on The li- 
brary as a focus and a force. Excellent 
music was provided and the remainder 
of the evening was spent in dancing. On 
Friday evening, at the invitation of the 
Library Bureau, the entire party at- 
tended a delightful performance of 
“The Man from home.” For these spe- 
cial entertainments, as well as for many 
other courtesies, the president and secre- 
tary were unanimously requested to ex- 
tend the thanks of the League to the Chi- 
cago public library, the Chicago library 
club and the Library Bureau. 

Ciara F. BALpwin, Secy. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The City library of Springfield, Mass., 
has issued an interesting list of books 
to aid foreigners in learning English. 


A list of books, pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles on Pure food, has been pre- 
pared for the Kentucky federation of 
women’s club by Marilla W. Freeman, 
reference librarian of the Louisville pub- 
lic library. 

In the December number of the 
Musical Times, published by Novello & 
Co., Ltd., there was started a series of 
papers on the British museum library. 
The articles are illustrated and might 
be of interest to librarians. 


The A, L. A. publishing board has 
issued the first two numbers in the For- 
eign book list. 

Number 1 is a selected list of German 
books recommended for a small library 
and compiled by Emma Gattiker. The 
introduction contains some valuable sug- 
gestions for buying German books. The 
list, 58 p., is arranged by subject and 
contains an author and title index, 

Number 2 is a selected list of Hun- 
garian books compiled by J. Maud 
Campbell. This list contains 12 pages. 


Artena M. Chapin, librarian of the 
Muncie (Ind.) public library, has issued 
a little booklet containing a sketch of 
the Muncie public library, in which is 
traced the development of the library 
from its early days in 1874, its struggle 
with small means and little encourage- 
ment, through the years to the present 
time, when it is one of the strong li- 
brary factors in Indiana. 


One of the most attractive lists of 
children’s books is that prepared by 
Miss Hunt, superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) public library, under the title 
of The child’s own library, a guide to 
parents. This is a selected, well chosen 
list of children’s books, with the pur- 
pose of helping parents in buying books 
which children should own. The list 
is not a long one, but the books in- 
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cluded are the very choicest. The pref- 
ace to the pamphlet contains a word in 
season in regard to children’s reading. 
The paper and type used in the pam- 
phlet are good and the work of book- 
making has been well done. 


There has been prepared, by order of 
the director of the International bureau 
of American republics, in response to 
a large and increasing number of in- 
quiries which the Bureau is constantly 
receiving for historical and descriptive 
information relating to the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, a list covering the ma- 
terial appearing in the magazines, dur- 
ing the last few years, relating to the 
Latin and American republics. The ma- 
terial is all in the reading room of the 
Columbus memorial library at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This library sends out semi-annual 
lists of additions, which afford splendid 
opportunity to obtain the most recent 
publications on the Latin-American re- 
publics. Other libraries will do well to 
utilize the knowledge of the Bureau in 
securing for their collections the ma- 
terial which is of such general interest in 
regard to these countries, 


The second series of the classified 
catalog of Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, covering the period July, 1902- 
December, 1906, will soon be issued in 
book form. The general form and ar- 
tfangement is the same as that of the 
first series. The monthly Bulletin in 
speaking of it says: 


The completion of this second series will 
bring the library into the wholly unique po- 
sition of having «x complete catalog of the 
library in book form up to the end of the 
current year, because the monthly Bulletin 
for the current year is being indexed on the 
same plan that has been used in the classi- 
fied catalog, and the indexes for the first 
and second series will be consolidated and 
issued as a separate part. This consolidated 
index and the index for this year’s monthly 
Bulletin will then give a complete key to 
the contents of the library up to the end of 
this year. This will be a consummation 
which we believe has not heretofore been 
attained by any library. 


Library Schools 
Simmons college 


The library school department of the 
college has this year about 109 students, 
including the class of college graduates, 
who enter for a special one-year course. 

During the fall term the advanced 
students have visited a number of li- 
braries in or near Boston, as’ well as 
those of Providence and Worcester. 
They have also had the privilege of 
hearing of “things as they are’ in the 
library world from visiting lecturers. 
Dr Wire of the Worcester law library 
and Mr Peck of Gloversville dealt 
with the administrative side of the 
work, Miss Murray gave practical 
suggestions on Bookmending, and Theo- 
dora Nelson spoke of The buying 
and care of pictures. Sara Cone Bry- 
ant will give a talk on Story-telling 
in January. 

Many of the students took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of attending 
some of the lectures delivered by Mr 
Cobden-Sanderson at Harvard on The 
book beautiful. 

The director of the school has been 


_granted a leave of absence and sailed 


for England late in November to spend 
several months in London. Mr Bolton, 
librarian of the Boston athenzeum, will 
give a course in History of libraries 
during the second term. 

The summer school session of six 
weeks begins on July 8, with Miss Rob- 
bins as director. A general course, in- 
cluding the main branches of library 
science, will be offered, open only to 
those engaged in library work or under 
appointment to some library position. 
Harriet Peck will have charge of cat- 
aloging and classification, June Richard- 
son Donnelly of reference work and 
biblography. Circulars of information 
are to be published giving further de- 
tails. 

Western Reserve university 
The school is very glad to say that 


Miss Eastman has returned after her 
illness of the autumn. She is taking up 
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her course in library organization and 
is enthusiastically making plans for the 
work for the rest of the year. 

A decided advance in the method of 
presenting the cataloging instruction 
can be noted for this year. From the 
first this has been a difficult problem, 
because of the present condition of 
codes of rules for cataloging so that 
no one code, as it is printed, can be 
used alone. This year the present edi- 
tion of the A. L. A. Rules is being 
checked: up by the students in accord- 
ance with the rulings advised by the 
school and supplemented by typewritten 
rulings for all points not in the A. L. 
A. Rules or not there full enough for 
use in instruction. Sample cards are 
given out to illustrate every new form 
of entry.and variation of usage. Both 
these typewritten rulings and the sample 
cards are duplicated by means of the 
schapirograph so that each student has 
her individual sets. 

Miss Hapgood of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library and also a special student at 
the school has been engaged to assist in 
catalogirg revision for’ the rest of the 
year. 

During the last few weeks the class 
has had several pleasant social oppor- 
tunities. On the occasion of their visit 
to the Broadway branch, Miss Hubbard 
the librarian entertained them with an 
afterndon tea at her apartment near the 
library. On December 2, the students 
of the Library school were given a 
special invitation to be present at the 
football rally in honor of Western Re- 
serve’s victory on the preceding Thanks- 
giving day. Miss Evans chaperoned a 
very enthusiastic party who participated 
in the songs, speeches and refreshmencs 
of the occasion. On Friday, December 
13, the class were at home to themselves 
and the resident members of the fac- 
ulty. After a pleasant thimble-bee, sup- 
per was served followed by games and 
music. 

Graduate notes 

Martha Wilson, ’o4, has resigned her 

position as first assistant in the catalog- 
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ing department cf the Cleveland public 
library, to take a position in the travel- 
ing libraries department of the Minne- 
sota library commission. 

Helen J. Stearns, ’04, has resigned 
her position at the Cleveland public 
library, to take a position with the Wis- 
consin library commission. 

Richard Lavell, ‘o4, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of branches and 
stations, Public library, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Harriet Gage, ’o5, has been appointed 
librarian of the new Dayton branch of 
the Public library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Emeretta G. Root, ’06, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Bureau of trade 
relations of the State department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wisconsin 

Since our last report, the following 
lectures have been given in addition to 
the regular course: How history is 
written, and Newspapers and director- 
ies, by Dr Thwaites; Evaluation of 
books in European history, Prof. Munro 
of the University of Wisconsin; Eval- 
uation of books in political economy, by 
Dr Price of the university; Foreign 
dictionaries and encyciopedias, by Wal- 
ter M. Smith, librarian of the university 
library; Book-plates, by Mr _ Legler, 
who also conducted lessons in parlia- 
mentary procedure. [rom beyond the 
borders of Madison several speakers 
were welcomed. Miss Ahern spent sev- 
eral days at. the school, giving lectures 
and informal talks on the general 
theme of the Demands of librarianship. 
Agnes C. Laut gave an inspiring talk 
to the class on the Gathering of source 
material as the basis of an author’s 
work, and Edna Bullock lectured on 
problems of organization. 

Besides Miss Ahern, Miss Bullock 
and Miss Laut, our. visitors included 
Miss Kroeger, director of Drexel insti- 
tute library school, who spoke briefly to 
the school; Mr. Lane of Harvard univer- 
sity and Mr Goddard, state librarian 
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of Connecticut, who called at headquar- 
ters during vacation. 

The course on Publishers and pub- 
lishing houses closed on Saturday, De- 
cember 14, with a special exhibit. Dur- 
ing the course each student gave as a 
special topic a detailed report of the 
history and standards of one or more 
publishing houses, assigned by the in- 
structor, Miss Hazeltine; and the book 
exhibit was arranged to bring out the 
special features of each firm. The 
books were displayed on the desks of 
the school room and the students acted 
as guides to the visitors, bringing out 
the strong points of their respective 
houses in friendly rivalry. Mounted 
pictures of noted publishers and_ the 
buildings occupied by the various firms 
added to the interest of each collection. 

The appointments for laboratory 
practice are nearly completed. The stu- 
dents who have had previous library 
training will assist the commission in 
some organizing in the state, and will 
thus be able to share in a very interest- 
ing and valuable phase of library work 
at first hand. The examinations of the 
first semester are held the last week of 
January, and the period of field practice 
begins the first of February and ex- 
tends through March. 

The class of 1908 has organized and 
will hold monthly meetings with an as- 
signed program, for the purpose of 
drill in parliamentary methods and the 
discussion of up-to-date library prob- 
lems. The election of officers resulted 
in the following choice: 

Ellen Isabel True, president; Clara 
Alice Lea, vice-president ; Mary Frances 
Sheriff, secretary; Emilida Baensch, 
treasurer; the executive committee con- 
sists of the officers, Miss Hillis and 
Miss Tallett. 

The social events of the past two 
months have been very enjoyable af- 
fairs. Miss Hazeltine gave an infor- 
mal tea in honor of Miss Ahern. Miss 
Hillis and Miss Hyslop, members of the 
class, invited the school to attend a 
unique book exhibit, which proved to 


be some titles of books in masquerade ; 
and on Tuesday afternoon, January 14, 
the class spent a most delightful time 
iceboating, at the invitation of Miss 
Turvill, a Madison member of the 
class, who succeeded in chartering 
enough iceboats for the entire number. 
A class sleighride to Middleton on a 
beautiful moonlight night was another 
diversion. 
Illinois Library Association 
Annual meeting of 1908 


At a meeting of the Executive board 
of the Illinois library association, held 
in Evanston, January 1, it was decided 
by the vote of those present that the 
Illinois library association should join 
the circuit of the state associations hold- 
ing their annual meetings in the autumn 
and that the next meeting of the Illinois 
library association should be held in 
October, 1908. 

F, K. W. Drury, Secy. 


New York Library Week 


The New York state library associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting the 
week of September 21-28 at the Hotel 
Sagamore on Lake George, Post Office 
Sagamore, N. Y. The rates secured, 
which are a very great reduction on 
the regular rates at this hotel, range 
from $2.50 a day up to $21 a week. 

There will be no charge for the use 
of boats, golf links or tennis courts. 

Transportation rates will probably be 
as usual—a fare and a third. This 
will be announced later. Tickets can 
be secured at any point direct to the 
Sagamore on Lake George and_ bag- 
gage checked there. 

The announcement of the plans of 
the association is made thus early in the 
hope that many library workers will 
plan to take this trip as part of their 
vacation. Nowhere could more delight- 
ful surroundings be found or such good 
hotel accommodations at rates so mod- 
erate. 

JosePpHINE A. RATHBONE, Secy. 
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Library Meetings 


Alabama—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Alabama library association was 
held in the neighboring cities of Bir- 
mingham, Ensley and Bessemer on No- 
vember 25-27. It was notably interest- 
ing in that it brought library workers 
from all points in Alabama together in 
the heart of the mining and manufac- 
turing center of the state. 

The association now includes 108 
members of that class of people whom 
we like to call “representative,” and is 
in a flourishing condition. A number 
of new members were enrolled at the 
meeting. 

The report of the president, Dr 
Thomas M. Owen, detailed the library 
progress of Alabama _ since the last 
meeting of the association. His re- 
port also contained an encouraging ac- 
count of the work now being done by 
the new Division of library extension of 
the State department of archives and 
history, 

Two evening sessions were held in the 
city hall of Birmingham, November 25- 
26. On the first evening the associa- 
tion was welcomed to the city by Ex- 
Gov. William H. Sims. The address 
of the evening was on the broad sub- 
ject, The free public library in modern 
life, and was delivered by Dr Charles 
C. Thach, president of the Alabama 
polytechnic institute. The speaker 
opened his address with the postulate 
that ‘‘the free public library in modern 
life, or in other words, a collection of 
good books, free of access without 
charge, not to a small section or a cul- 
tured few, but to all classes of the com- 
munity—the aims, purposes, methods 
and manner of administration for the 
greatest efficiency of such an institution 
—this, in a word, is the broad question 
with some of its varied phases presented 
in our theme.” 

Dr Thach developed his subject under 
its various heads in a masterly manner, 
and concluded by saying: A good free 
public library is one of the most sig- 
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nificant and potential factors in modern 
life. It is a vital, vivid force that can 
stimulate the intellectual life of a com- 
munity at half a dozen points of con- 
tact. Any community, be it never so 
progressive, if content to rest without 
a free public library is behind the times; 
has not caught the spirit of the age; 
and is in reality without one of the 
greatest instruments of’ modern demo- 
cratic enlightenment. 

Dr Thach was followed by Miss 
Smith, librarian of the University of 
Alabama. Miss Smith read a paper on 
Trained librarianship, a subject which 
is of absorbing interest to library en- 
thusiasts in Alabama at present, as the 
supply of trained workers in this state 
does not keep apace with the increasing 
demand, 

At the second session in Birmingham, 
Dr Buchner, of the University of Ala- 
bama, addressed the meeting on the 
subject, The free public library and the 
industrial community, bringing the sub- 
ject home to the community there repre- 
sented. The address showed careful 
study of the subject, reviewing the in- 
fluence of libraries on the industrial 
classes, both in Europe and in America, 
and contained an array of convincing 
statistics. The address made such a 
profound impression that it was im- 
mediately proposed that it be printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed through- 
out the state. 

Jessie Hopkins, assistant librarian of 
the Carnegie library of Montgomery, 
read a paper on Librarianship as a 
profession. She made no attempt to 
settle the question involved in the word- 
ing of her subject, but gave a practical 
estimate of the calling. After the meet- 
ing was over, the visitors enjoyed in- 
specting the public library of Birming- 
ham. This library, a collection of some 
12,000 v., is kept, for the present, in 
the city hall, there being no building 
for it as yet. There is on foot, how- 
ever, a vigorous movement to erect, in 
that city, without outside aid, a library 
building, with museum and art sec- 
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tions, to cost, approximately, $200,000. 

The meeting at Bessemer on Novem- 
ber 26 was an occasion of a great deal 
of local interest from the fact that the 
new Carnegie library of Bessemer, 
opened to the public only to months be- 
fore, is a source of much civic pride. 
This building was constructed at a cost 
of $10,000, and is a model of simplicity 
and good taste. 

A representative number of citizens, 
among them the mayor of the city and 
the members of the library board, were 
assembled at the library to receive the 


visitors. 
Mrs Lee Moody, one of the half- 
dozen tireless women who made the 


Bessemer library possible, welcomed the 
association. Dr Thach responded. 

The meeting here was most certainly 
productive of good. The discussions 
were freely participated in, and there 
was a feeling of coziness and ease 
throughout the circle. The paper on 
Library courses for the state normal 
schools, by C. W. Daugette, president 
of tle state normal school at Jackson- 
ville, developed a great deal of discus- 
sion, and will probably lead to the in- 
troduction of such a course in some of 
our state normal schools—certainly in 
the normal school at Jacksonville. 

Alice Wyman, librarian of the Ala- 
bama girls’ school at Montevallo, closed 
the program with a practical paper on 
The library summer school. Miss Wy- 
man was a member of the 1907 class 
of the Wisconsin library school, and 
brought to her subject the enthusiasm 
of recent experience. 

Upon adjournment the visitors were 
entertained at lunch in the library build- 
ing, and were aiterward treated to a 
drive over the city. 

The next morning was spent in a 
meeting in the new library building at 
Ensley. This little city, like Bessemer, 


has a new Carnegie library building 
worth $10,000. The association was re- 
ceived here by an audience of citizens, re- 
markable from the fact that it was com- 


posed largely of men. The city council, 
the board of education, and the board 
of library directors were present, al- 
most to a man, and evinced their live 
public spirit by their presence, and by 
the welcome they extended the associa- 
tion through the superintendent of city 
schools, Thomas R. Walker. 

The subject under consideration was 
library conditions in our state schools. 
Prof. D. P. Christenberry, of the South- 
ern university, lead the discussion. His 
review of the conditions of our college 
libraries showed them to be much bet- 
ter than is usually understood. J. R. 
Rutland, librarian of the Alabama poly- 
technic institute, gave a gratifying re- 
port on the future plans of the library 
at the A. P. I. The institute’s collec- 
tion of books, valued at $40,000, is 
soon to be housed in a new $30,000 
Carnegie building. The 1907 session 
of the legislature authorized an endow- 
ment fund of $30,000. 

Prof. Joel C. DuBose followed with 
an appeal for good libraries in the pro- 
jected state high schools. 

After a delightful luncheon served Ly 
a committee of ladies, the visitors were 
entertained by a trip to the Ensley steel 
plant. 

Officers for 1907-1908 were elected as 
follows: President, Thomas M. Owens, 
LL.D., director, Department of archives 
and history, Montgomery; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles C. Thach, LL.D., presi- 
dent, Alabama polytechnic institute, Au- 
burn, E. F. Buchner, Ph.D., University 
of Alabama, and Prof. Joel C. DuBose, 
Birmingham ; secretary, Frances Nimmo 
Greene, Montgomery; treasurer, Laura 
Martin Elmore, librarian, Carnegie li- 
brary, Montgomery; executive council 
(in addition to the officers, who are ex- 
officio members), J. H. Phillips, LL.D., 
superintendent, Public schools, Birming- 
ham, Alice Wyman, librarian, Alabania 
girls’ industrial school, Montevallo, 
D. P. Christenberry, professor of Eng- 
glish, Southern university, Greensboro, 
W. E. Striplin, superintendent, Public 
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schools, Gadsden, and Frances Higgins, 
Public schools, Selma. 

FraANcES NiMMo GREENE, Sec’y. 


Chicago—The third regular meeting of 
the Chicago library club was held on 
Thursday evening, December 12, at the 
Chicago public library, the president in 
the chair. 

Ten persons were elected to member- 
ship. Resignations were read and ac- 
cepted from Chas. M. Roe, who has 
gone to Philadelphia, and Gladys Ar- 
nold, now in Spokane, Wash. 

The subject for the evening’s discus- 
sion was Chapters from the early his- 
tory of Chicago libraries. 

Mr Andrews, librarian of the John 
Crerar library, read portions of Mr 
Crerar’s will, and related anecdotes of 
his personality. 

Mr Warder, librarian of the Society 
of Western engineers, gave a very in- 
teresting account of that library. 

Wm. Stetson Merrill wrote on the 
early history of the Newberry library 
and the paper was read by Miss Combs. 

Mr Merrill mentioned that the first 
course of lectures for university exten- 
sion in Chicago was held in the former 
building of the Newberry library. The 
Chicago library club was also organized 
there in 1891. 

Mr .Wickersham gave an entertain- 
ing history of the founding of the Chi- 
cago public library; the first instalment 
of books coming, after Chicago’s great 
fire, as a gift from a society in Eng- 
land of which Thomas Hughes was one 
of the foremost members. 

Mr Stern, a member of the executive 
committee, commending Mr Warder’s 
paper, spoke of the excellent work done 
by the Society of Western engineers, 
their library, publications, exchanges, 
lectures and lantern slides. 

The question was discussed whether 
the smaller specialized libraries do best 
service as an individual library or as a 
special department of some larger in- 
stitution. . 

Mary L. Watson, Sec’y pro tem. 
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The annual social meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club was held January 2, 
instead of a week later, in order that 
the club‘ might act as host to the libra- 
rians in attendance at the meetings of 
the executive board of the League of 
library commissions. The latter meet- 
ing brought together some 35 or 40 li- 
brarians from various parts of the coun- 
try, so that the gathering at the meeting 
of the Chicago library club assumed, in 
a measure, a. national aspect. 

Miss Warren, president of the Chi- 
cago library club, invited Mr Hadley, 
president of the League of library com- 
missions, Mr Legler, president of the 
A. L, A. publishing board, Mr Lane, 
president of the Bibliographical society 
of America, Mr Stern, representing the 
board of trustees of the Chicago public 
library, and Miss Ahern, president of 
the Illinois library association, to assist 
her in extending a cordial welcome to 
the guests of the evening. 

The social committee, under the di- 
rection of its chairman, Miss Elliott, of 
the Chicago public library, perfected all 
the arrangements for the entertainment 
of the company and, in the handsome 
directors’ room, in connection with the 
adjoining hall, a most delightful evening 
was spent. A stringed orchestra dis- 
coursed sweet music during the eve- 
ning. More than 200 guests were pres- 
ent and the spirit of the occasion was 
most cordial and delightful. 

The librarians from abroad who added 
to the enjoyment of the evening were 
Dr Owen of Alabama, Miss Tyler of 
Iowa, Miss Baldwin of Minnesota, Miss 
Olcott of Pittsburgh, Miss Hewins of 
Hartford, Miss Askew of New Jersey, 
Miss Wales of Missouri, and others. 

A short but a very effective address 
on the Library as a focus and a force 
in a community, was given by Mr Leg- 
ler of Wisconsin. The recent annual 
meeting of sociologists in Madison fur- 
nished him with an opportunity to point 
out how the library might assist in of- 
fering better educational advantages to 
the generation of young people who are 
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to control the destinies of the country 
in the next 20 years, besides acting as 
the assimilating power on the multitude 
of foreigners who are coming to Amer- 
ica yearly for permanent residence. 
Dancing and social intercourse fol- 
lowed the lecture till a late hour, when 
the company dispersed with many ex- 
pressions of enjoyment of the evening. 


Florida—The annual meeting. of the 
Florida library association was held at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., January 2, in con- 
nection with the Florida educational as- 
sociation, which was holding its annual 
conference at the same place. 

Prof. Buchholz, of the Florida college, 
Tallahassee, read a paper, The library in 
the public school, prepared by Prof. S. 
M. Tucker of the same institution, He 
emphasized the fact that simplicity, 
adaptability and general fitness to books 
should be borne in mind by the teachers 
when selecting them for their scholars. 

Under the head of good literature he 
would include natural history, essays, 
travel, history, biography and standara 
wholesome fiction, the latter in proper 
proportion, but not to the exclusion of 
other works. Nature study is particu- 
larly valuable in school work. 

He warned the teachers not to select 
books beyond the comprehension of the 
scholars. 

George B. Utley, librarian of Public 
library of Jacksonville, Fla., spoke on 
the subject of How can the public li- 
brary aid the public schools? He said 
the librarian can aid the teachers by co- 
operation in the selection of children’s 
books and by suggestions how the books 
may be used most effectively. 

The children’s librarian at the public 
library is in a more favorable position 
to induce children to read worthy books 
than is the teacher, because the former's 
suggestions are voluntary, and are re- 
ceived in a different attitude from com- 
pulsory school work. 

The need of a public library commis- 
sion for the maintenance of traveling 
libraries was emphasized and the back- 
ward conditions in Florida library de- 


velopment was pointed out as a cause 
for regret to those who take pride in the 
progressiveness of the state. 

Teachers are in a peculiarly fitting po- 
sition to’agitate the subject of free li- 
braries in their respective communities, 
to impress their representatives in the 
state legislature of the need for adequate 
library laws, and to start free volun- 
tarily supported libraries with a view to 
their ultimately growing into tax-sup- 
ported institutions, 

The public library a modern necessity, 
was discussed by C. D. Rinehart of 
Jacksonville, Fla. He concluded his 
talk with an urgent appeal to the teach- 
ers to interest themselves in the forma- 
tion of libraries in their respective com- 
munities. 

The following officers for the year 
were elected: | resident, George B. Ut- 
ley, librarian of Public library, Jackson- 
ville ; vice-president, J. W. Simmons, as- 
sistant principal high school, Orlando; 
secretary and treasurer, Mollie B. Gib- 
son, Public library, Jacksonville, 


Indianapolis—A general wish from the 
members of the Indianapolis library club 
has been expressed in favor of more 
consideration of library news and pub- 
lications of interest to library workers. 
At the last meeting of the club these 
topics were discussed more fully than 
heretofore and the meeting proved to 
be one of the best ever held by the club. 
A review of current topics in library 
work was given by Jessie Allen of the 
Indianapolis public library. Interesting 
features of the work at the Library of 
Congress were given by Miss Moffat 
of the Indiana state library and book 
reviews were given by R. J. Roberts. 

The meeting then resolved itself into 
an informal reception for Anna. R. 
Phelps, who had resigned her position 
as head instructor of the Winona 
technical institute library school to be- 
come a library organizer in New York 
state. Many expressions of appreciation 
were given for the splendid contribu- 
tion to library work in Indiana due to 
Miss Phelps during her connection with 
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the Public library commission of In- 
diana and with the Winona _ technical 
institute library school. 

CHALMERS HapLey, Sec’y. 


Kentucky—At the annual assembly of 
the Southern educational association, 
held at Lexington, Ky., Dec. 26-28, 
1907, the department of libraries met 
at the beautiful Carnegie building of 
the Lexington public library, on invita- 
tion of the librarian and board of trus- 
tees, who kindly welcomed the depart- 
ment there. 

The meeting was opened by G. H. 
Baskette of Nashville, Tenn., president 
of the department of libraries of the 
a. Ee A. 

In the absence of Frances Nimmo 
Greene of Montgomery, Ala., secretary 
of the department, Mary Kk, Bullitt, of 
Lexington public library, acted as secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Mr Baskette opened the meeting with 
an interesting and enthusiastic sketch 
of the designs and efforts of the de- 
partment under his charge. 

Because of the absence of a number 
of speakers, and still more because of 
the desire to impress the importance of 
the subjects discussed upon as many 
people as possible, the paper by Mary 
Hannah Johnson, librarian of the Car- 
negie library of Nashville, Tenn., on 
Coéperation of school and library, and 
the paper on Library extension in the 
south, by William F. Yust, librarian of 
the Louisville public library, were read 
at the general meetings in the chapel 
of the State college, instead of at the 
department meeting at the library, 
originally intended. 

As the change curtailed the library 
program, the two meetings scheduled 
for Friday and Saturday were con- 
densed into one, which occupied the 
whole of Friday afternoon. 

Mr Baskette, who has been, as presi- 
dent of this department, deeply inter- 
ested in the question of library work, 
and its various functions as an educator 
in its community, had prepared a care- 
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ful and thoughtful program for the 
meeting, embracing, besides the papers 
which were upon the original plan, a 
number of questions for a round-table 
discussion, covering the most important 
directions taken in the extension and 
development of library work, and the 
especial methods and means belonging 
to such work. These discussions as ar- 
ranged upon the program were: How 
to secure a library; Arousing public 
sentiment; Donations and appropria- 
tions; Organization; Boards and libra- 
rians; Practical suggestions; School 
boards and library boards; Teachers 
and librarians; Methods of codperation ; 
Financial codperation; Supplemental, 
parallel and class room books. 

Among these questions the most 
prompt to arouse discussion were: 
Arousing public interest ; School boards 
and library boards, and Financial co- 
operation; the first seemed to be the 
base of both departure and return. All 
the various questions received their im- 
pulse from it, and fell back upon it as 
a result. 

The various ways and means, in- 
cluding practical experience of many of 
the librarians present, led the talk into 
animated channels, and furnished some 
interesting and helpful examples of in- 
dividual effort and method. 

In the discussion of Methods of co- 
operation, Miss Johnson presented some 
of the relative advantages of State li- 
brary politics, possible and desirable, 
and library commissions; which was 
further enlarged upon by Mr Yust in 
a talk embodying some of the outlines 
of his admirable paper read on the fol- 
lowing morning before the general as- 
sembly. 

Miss Bullitt gave a sketch of .experi- 
ences in establishing library branches 
and stations in cities of medium size 
and of moderate manufacturing inter- 
ests, demonstrating the fact of the need 
of such extension even in towns whose 
outposts are not very remote, counted 
by miles, from the central library. 
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Mr Leonard of Cynthiana, Ky., gave 
a breezy, and at points amusing, account 
of the effort now going forward in his 
little town to arouse public sentiment 
to the educational necessity of a pub- 
lic library, and to procure a Carnegie 
building. Other amusing developments 
were made in the consideration of 
Financial coéperation, as examined from 
the viewpoint of some city officials; and 
some interesting facts in demand and 
supply were reported and discussed. 

The broadening and helpful spirit of 
close and informal exchange of ideas 
and experience fostered in the round- 
table discussions of such meetings can- 
not be too much accentuated in any re- 
port of them. The members of the de- 
partment of libraries of the S. E. A. 
may feel that their efforts to develop 
the principles and ideals embodied in 
the purposes of their organization have 
upon this occasion met with encour- 
aging results. 

It is, indeed, a significant fact that 
the question of libraries, and the impor- 
tance of their codperation in educational 
work, occupied so extensive and promi- 
nent a part upon the program of the 
Southern educational association. Four 
of the papers read from the platform 
of the general sessions bore directly 
upon the subject of library work—that 
of President D. B. Johnson of Rocky 
Hill, S. C., upon the Training of teach- 
ers in library methods—that of Miss 
Johnson, already referred to, upon the 
important theme of Codperation of 
school and library; that of W. F. Yust 
on Library extension in the south, and 
that of Miss Greene of Montgomery, 
Ala., on State support of libraries. Miss 
Greene’s paper was a masterly presen- 
tation of one of the most important 
questions relating to the life and growth 
of libraries throughout this country. 

Mr Baskette, who was so largely in- 
terested in the library feature of the 
meeting of the association, may be con- 
gratulated upon the important place held 
by the concerns of his department, and 
the pleasure in its success expressed by 


Prof. R. J. Tighe, president of the as- 
sociation. 

The meeting closed with the election 
of officers for the ensuing year. Mr 
Leonard offered a resolution reélecting 
all officers of the department, and a 
lively skirmish ensued in an unsuccess- 


ful effort to overcome Mr _ Baskette’s 
determination to resign his post as 
president of the department. Dr 


Thomas M. Owen of Montgomery, Ala., 
being nominated by Mr Baskette for 
president, was elected. Dr Owen was 
not present, but Mr Baskette expressed 
a conviction that he would be willing 
to assume the responsibility of the ap- 
pointment. 

William F. Yust was then elected 
vice-president and Mary Hannah John- 
son was elected secretary. 

Miss Johnson then moved to close 
the meeting with a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr Baskette for his efficient man- 
agement of the affairs of the depart- 
ment of libraries of the Southern edu- 
cational association, and his devotion to 
the interests of the same—a motion 
which met with a hearty and cordial 
response from everyone in the room. 

Mary K. Buttrirr, 
Sec’y pro tem. 


Massachusetts—The sixty-seventh meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club was 
held at the Boston public library, Janu- 
ary 15. ~ The theme of the meeting was 
Industrial education, 

Mr. Cutter of Northampton read a 
resolution protesting against that part of 
the pending copyright bill, which de- 
prived the public libraries from import- 
ing foreign books. Mr. Wellman of 
Springfield also spoke on the subject of 
copyright, urging every librarian to 
write a personal letter to the committee 
on patents, also to the congressmen from 
Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Morse, secretary of the 
Massachusetts commission on industrial 
education, spoke on What libraries can 
do to advance the cause of industrial 
education. Mr. Morse said that the first 
industrial school of Massachusetts was 
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established in Cambridge on the private 
property of Mr Rindge. 

Mr Morse traced the work of these 
schools in the. various countries of 
Europe, showing their superiority to 
those in America. 

In speaking of technical books, Mr 
Morse said that many are filled with 
algebraic problems, presupposing a 
knowledge of geometry. Of what use 
are such books to a general public? The 
literature of manual training is almost 
entirely written by the pedagogue who 
does not know his subject. Museums 
showing working models of engines, 
etc., areea great aid to the study of an 
industry. Mr Morse said that he hoped 
that in time industrial schools would 
build perfect and complete machines to 
be sent to public libraries. 

Mr Morse said that the commission 
would be glad to give advice in the se- 
lection of technical books. 

A motion prevailed urging the libra- 
ries collectively and individually to do all 
in their power to codperate with ‘the 
commission. 

The next paper was on The library 


and the industrial worker, by George’ 


W. Lee. As Mr Lee was not able to be 
present the paper was read by Mr Stet- 
son. 

Copies of Current literary references, 
published quarterly, were distributed. 
This reference list indexes under sub- 
jects important articles in trade and 
technical periodicals, 

Mr Lee called particular. attention to 
the proposed handbook, The library and 
the business man. This handbook is to 
index “a host of ideas gathered from 
multitudinous sources, from past experi- 
ence, from present needs, from every 
source possible. It will be a means of 
telling every member of’ the office what 
the library contains, and what it can do 
for him.” It is also planned to catalog 
persons and places, like books, so that 
there should be a general information 
bureau ; shall be on file lists of specialists 
and sources of information for all parts 
of the country and world. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
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Prof. William H. Burnham, of Clark 
university, who read a paper on The 
psychological significance of industrial 
education. 

Prof, Burnham said: My subject is a 
pretentious one, but I shall attempt 
merely to treat a few aspects of it. The 
aim of education, according to a con- 
sensus of modern writers, is the devel- 
opment of permanent interests. The 
aim of industrial education is to develop 
permanent interests along the line of 
industrial activities. If librarians are to 
help in the development of such inter- 
ests, it is desirable that they should 
themselves understand them. 

The liberal education of the industrial 
worker must be given largely by agen- 
cies outside the school. The public li- 
brary should be a large factor in this 
education. Of the literature helpful, 
there is of course whatever deals broadly 
and truthfully with work, invention and 
industrial achievement, and much of the 
literature of modern sociology and 
economics, 

The public library should also be a 
factor in the education of the artisan. 
It should in a simple way be a work of 
art, and it should present the example 
of a modern workshop. I have no hesi- 
tation in maintaining before this audi- 
ence, that that is what a library is; and 
all the conditions as regards lighting, 
heating, ventilation and cleanliness, and 
even the chairs and tables, and arrange- 
ment of the books, should be such as to 
furnish the best conditions for efficient 
work. In a single word, that the library 
should furnish to the artisan a concrete 
example of work under model hygienic 
conditions. 

The welfare of this country depends 
in large measure on this liberal educa- 
tion of the industrial worker. The man 
with the hoe, and the man with the ham- 
mer can be trusted to what they think is 
right. It is a grave misfortune if they 
get their ideas of right solely from the 
yellow newspaper. They are always in 
danger of being led astray by quacks. 
They are often too ready to believe in 
social panaceas.. Like all of us, they are 
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apt to ignore the iron laws of nature, 
and to put faith in artificial devices and 
laws and regulations. ~ * 7 om 
hardly emphasize too strongly the op- 
portunity of the librarian to aid and 
guide industrial laborers in the develop- 
ment of broad interests. 

Prof. Olney of the Lowell textile 
school spoke briefly on industrial edu- 
cation; he urged librarians to propor: 
tion their book money carefully, so that 
the industrial and technical sides of the 
library should be better developed. Fle 
thought it would be better to purchase 
several copies of best books in great 
demand, rather than to purchase many 
titles. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr 
Green of Worcester, Mr Foster of Prov- 
idence, Mr Tripp of New Bedford, Mr 
Cutter of Northampton, and others, ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the sub- 
ject of the meeting and with the way in 
which it had been treated. 

From the industrial side of education, 
Mr Koopman in his paper, Lest we for- 
get, in the multitude of books, the few 
great books, called attention to the more 
cultural side. Mr Koopman stated that 
the annual literary output of the world 
is 136,000 books. But even in the face 
of such discouraging numbers of books, 
by reading ten pages a day, it is possible 
in the ordinary lifetime to read all the 
really great books. What is needed in 
the rush of modern life is not so much 
the time as the will to read systemati- 
cally. 

GERTRUDE E. Forrest, Ree. 

New York City—A joint meeting of 
the New York and Long Island library 
club was held in the auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A. on the evening of January 
g. The secretary gave brief reports of 
the last two meetings, and referred to 
the death of Alexander Maitland, a 
prominent member of the club and trus- 
tee of the New York public library. 
Thirteen names proposed for member- 
ship were accepted. The treasurer re- 


ported that all the funds of the club 
were deposited in a bank that had sus- 
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pended payment and made a special ap- 
peal for dues. The report was accepted 
and at the close of the meeting the 
members responded cheerfully to the 
appeal. 

An audience of over 300 listened 
with intense interest to the address of 
the evening, which was delivered by 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
university, on The psychology of child- 
hood as related to reading and the pub- 
lic library. At its conclusion the fol- 
lowing resolution was presented by Mr 
Bostwick and carried: 

Resolved: That a hearty vote of 
thanks be extended to President Hall 
for his interesting and valuable address, 
and that a copy be respectfully re- 
quested for publication. 

A vote of thanks to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association for the 
use of the hall was also proposed and 
carried. 

There followed a round-table discus- 
sion led by Miss Moore of the New 
York public library, during which Dr 
Hall replied to many questions from 
members: of the audience, 

To the problem as to what librarians 
can do for children while waiting for 
the ideal literature described by Dr Hall 
in his address, he replied with a sug- 
gestion that there might be closer rela- 
tions between librarians and_ psycholo- 
gists. 

After the meeting the audience ‘was 
invited to the library on the second 
floor, where the appropriate committee 
dispensed hospitality in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. 

EvizaBetu L. Foore, Sec’y. 

Pennsylvania— The second meeting of 
the season 1907-1908 was held Jan. 13, 
1908, at the Widener branch of the Free 
library of Philadelphia. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr Thomson, 
who introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, ex-Governor Pennypacker. His 
subject was Some early Pennsylvania 
books. 

In opening, the speaker stated that 
just as in nature the crossing of stocks 
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resulted in growth and development, so 
in history those nations which have in- 
termingled with others, by conquest or 
other means, are the strongest to-day. 
What accident and chance have done for 
these peoples, philanthrophy has done for 
Pennsylvania, as Penn threw the colony 
open to all settlers who were oppressed 
or persecuted, irrespective of creed or 
country, It would not be possible, he 
said, in the space of an hour’s talk, to 
cover the subject in any broad way, but 
an attempt would be made to pick out a 
few of the strands which made up the 
web of the colony's history. The people 
who settled Germantown, for example, 
were much more literary than is gener- 
ally supposed, while their founder and 
chief citizen, Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
was, in the estimation of the speaker, 
the most highly cultivated man who lived 
in all the American colonies. A copy of 
the Commonplace Book of Pastorius, in 
manuscript, with a title showing his skill 
in the use of Latin and containing his 
notes on many subjects and in different 
languages, was shown the audience, 

Another interesting volume displayed 
was a copy of the third edition of the 
Ausbund, a_ collection of Mennonite 
hymns printed at Germantown in 1767 
by Christopher Saur. This work pre- 
serves exactly the contemporary thought 
of the people by whom it was written, 
about 1580, and is still in use by the sect 
at the present day. The speaker then 
read his own translation of one of these 
hymns, in which the spirit and the 
literary style of the original were closely 
followed. A copy of a manuscript cata- 
log of Schwenkfelder writings, prob- 
ably the first American attempt at bibli- 
ography, was shown, and the attention 
of the librarians present was called to 
the fact that nearly all Schwenkfelder 
books are still .in manuscript and are 
written upon paper made at the old Rit- 
tenhouse paper mill at Germantown, the 
water-mark of which is a clover-leaf 
and the initial R. A copy of one of 
Christopher Dock’s books was shown 
also. 


The address was curtailed by the ill- 1Nconspicuous structure. 


ness of the speaker, who although not 
well, had kept his engagement rather 
than to disappoint the club. Upon mo- 
tion, the appreciation of the club was 
expressed to ex-Governor Pennypacker 
and a cordial vote of thanks was ten- 
dered him for his very interesting ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Thomson then announced that the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania library club and the New Jersey 
library association would be held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 13-14, 1908. A _ reception and 
tea in the upper rooms of the library fol- 
lowed adjournment. 

EpirH BrinkMAN, Secy. 

Rhode Island—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island library associa- 
tion was held Dec. 27, 1907, at Auburn, 
with representatives from about 30 li- 
braries present. 

The principal address of the morning 
was delivered by President Koopman, 
librarian of the Brown university li- 
brary, in which he described the libra- 
ries of Europe and America, comment- 
ing on both their bad and good features. 
Among those he described were the Na- 
tional library of Belgium, the Royal 
library of Holland, which is building an 
up-to-date addition, the old college li- 
brary at Leyden, the British museum, 
the various college libraries at Oxford 
and Cambridge and the Gladstone me- 
morial library. 

The libraries of the universities of 
Heidelberg and Strasbourg, the former 
containing about 500,000 v. and the lat- 
ter twice as- many, he considered hand- 
some buildings, the Heidelberg struc- 
ture being particularly well lighted. Mr 
Koopman considered that Americans 
could not learn much from European 
libraries in the line of architecture, the 
wealth of the libraries on the continent 
lying in their collections of original 
manuscripts. 

The National library at Paris, the 
largest in the world, containing 3,000,- 
ooo v., he characterized as a large but 
He spoke of 
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the absence of card catalogs in libraries 
on the continent, the National library 
at Paris being the only one which made 
any pretence of using the system, a 
combination of the English book and 
American card method being practiced. 

An address by Prof. Jacobs of Brown 
university was a feature of the meeting. 
He took for his text, My book and heart 
shall never part. This maxim, he says, 
means that all mankind should love 
books. By them we are freed from the 
“mental mutilation” so feared by Adam 
Smith. By them our little petty toil of 
today is lifted up into a part of the 
great whole. Graduation from school 
or college is just a pointing out of a 
line of work. It is simply a yielding of 
the school to the library, and the school 
that does not impress this fact on its 
students is not a successful one. 

The library association has deemed it 
advisable to become an affiliated mem- 
ber of the League of improvement su- 
cieties in Rhode Island. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, Ethan Wilcox 
of Westerly; first vice-president, Fred- 
erick E, Hicks of Newport; second vice- 


president, Mabel E. Emerson of the 
Providence public library: secretary, 


Earl N. Manchester, second assistant 
librarian of the Brown university li- 
brary ; treasurer, Herbert Olin Brigham ; 
executive committee, H. L. Koopman, 
Walter E. Ranger and Mrs Minerva A. 
Saunders. 

South Dakota— The second = annual 
meeting of the South Dakota library as- 
sociation was held at Watertown, Dec. 
31-Jan. 1. There were present Prof. 
Powers of Agriculture college, Brook- 
ings, Miss Laurson of Mitchell, Nettie 
L. Current of Sioux Falls, H. T. Patch 
of Redfield, R. F. Kerr of Pierce, Mrs 
Schmidt and Miss Williams of Water- 
town and Clara Baldwin of St. Paul. 


The meetings were ‘held in the beauti- 
ful new library that has just been dedi- 
cated, with Prof. Powers in the chair. 
Part of the first session was given over 
to Harry Williams of St. Paul, who 


spoke on bookbinding, mending and pre- 
paring of books for the binder, illustrat- 
ing his remarks with samples from his 
work. He was followed by Miss Bald- 
win, who spoke on Library methods in 
the small library. The association was 
very fortunate in having her present, 
and gave her undivided attention for an 
hour and a half. Miss Baldwin was 
persuaded to give her time again in the 
afternoon session, which proved very 
profitable to the librarians present. The 
meeting then adjourned until evening, 
when all participated in the reception 
given the teachers of the State educa- 
tional association. The morning ses- 
sion of January 1 was a purely business 
one, after which plans were talked over 
for new work throughout the state. The 
result was that the association, with the 
help of the State federation of woman’s 
clubs, will at once plan to put four trav- 
eling libraries in circulation. While 
South Dakota has more than the usual 
number of public libraries for a new 
state, this will be much appreciated by 
the smaller communities. Plans were 
also made to start a picture circuit and 
an exchange of duplicate magazines. 
Methods of bringing our libraries in the 
state in closer touch were also discussed. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. Powers; vice-president, 
Miss Laurson; treasurer and secretary, 
Nettie L. Current. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet 
in June, at the time of the A. L. A. 
meeting at Minnetonka. 

Nettie L. Curren. 

A little boy appeared at the delivery 
desk one morning and demanded a 
“book by a feller named Dirt.” Sus- 
pecting a discrepancy somewhere the 
librarian searched the catalog in vain, 
then had recourse to cross-questioning. 
This proved equally futile, and a note 
was sent to the boy’s mother, asking 
her if she would be kind enough to 
write the name of the book she wanted. 
In about half an hour he returned with 
a slip of paper on which was written: 
Please send something by George Sand. 
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California Library Association 


The annual meeting of the California 
library association will be held at San 
Jose, Feb. 17-20, 1908. During the two 
and a half days preceding the reg- 
ular sessions, a library institute devoted 
to a course of instruction in the ele- 
ments of library methods will be con- 
ducted by the library organizers of the 
State library. 


Program of institute 


February 17) 
Morning. 
Afterngon. 

of books 
Evening. 


Cataloging Miss Kumli 
How to get the most out 

Miss Prentiss 

Book repairing Miss Prentiss 


February 18) 


Morning. Cataloging Miss Kuni 
Afternoon. Classifying for a small 
library. Librarians’ reports and 


business methods Miss Prentiss 


February 19) 


Morning. Cataloging Miss Kumli 


Program of general sessions 
February 19) 
Afternoon. Public documents, their 
use to the average library 
Melvin G. Dodge 
Ln. Stanford university 
The distribution of California docu- 


ments Charles F. Curry 
; Secretary of State 
The distribution of United States 


Milton J. Ferguson 
Assistant state librarian 
To illustrate these papers there will be 


documents 


exhibits of U. S. and California docu- 
ments on the special subjects. 
Reunions cf library schools and_ training 


classes. 
Evening. Reception by the Woman's club 
of San Jose. 
February 20) 
Morning. Reports 
Pictures for libraries 
Conditions of librarians 
Cooperation among libraries 
John E. Goodwin 


Miss A. M. Beckley 
Laura Steffens 


Afternoon. Library development in 
Ca‘ifornia as compared with other 
states Irving B. Richman 

What the California library associa- 
tion and the State library are doing 
for California Gov. James N. Gillett 

Place of the library in the state’s edu- 
cational system Edward Hyatt 
State superintendent of public instruction 


The public library as an investment 
for a town Rufus P. Jennings 
Chairman Califernia promotion committee 
The Woman's club and the library 
Mrs E. C. Hurff 
President San Francisco district California 
federation of women’s clubs 
Trustees’ section. Program in preparation. 
Evening. Annual dinner. 


February 21) 

Unfinished business 
Relation between *schools and Jibra- 

ries Charles S. Greene 
List of books for children A. C. Barker 
Resolutions Charles F. Lummis 
Publications Mary L. Sutliff 
C. L. A. pin Anna K. Fossler 





Bibliographical Society of America 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Bibliographical society of America was 
held in Chicago Jan. 1, 1908. 

The address of the president, W. C. 
Lane of Harvard university, outlined 
the growth of the association and 
pointed out what the society might do 
to make itself an effective instrument 
in providing useful information, 

The report of the progress of the In- 
ternational catalog of scientific litera- 
ture, prepared by Cyrus Adler, assistant 
secretary of Smithsonian institute, was 
submitted. 

A paper on Card indexing and the 
work of the Concilium | Bibliographi- 
cum, Zurich, was read by A. L. Voge 
of the Concilium Bibliographicum. 

The contributions of the United 
States department of agriculture to the 
bibliography of science, prepared by 
W. H.. Beal, office of experiment sta- 
tions, was presented by Mr Allen, who 
told also of the various publications sent 
out by the agricultural department and 
gave directions as to how to obtain 
them. Mr Beal’s paper in print would 
be a most useful source of information 
for many libraries. 

The second meeting. was held at the 
Caxton club. where the members and 
their guests listened to a most interest- 
ing illustrated lecture, Printing as a fine 
art, by William Dana Orcutt of the 
University press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Martha E. Spafford, New York ’02-3. 
began a five months’ engagement as 
classifier and cataloger at the Vermont 


state library, Jan. 1, 1908. 
The work of recataloging the Mer- 


rick public library of Brookfield, Mass., 


has just been completed by Eleanor 
Roper, formerly of Chicago. 


Caroline M. Wilkinson, graduate of 
Simmons college library school, has been 
elected librarian of Thayer library, 
Braintree, Mass. The library will be 
reorganized. 


The position of assistant librarian in 
Amherst college is to be taken by Robert 
S. Fletcher, son of the present librarian, 
on April 1. The place has been filled the 
past few years by C. D. Foss, who re- 
signs to take a position in Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. Mr Fletcher is at present 
chief clerk of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 


The late M. M. Huntington has_be- 
queathed to the Public library of Ames- 
bury, Mass., his estate, quite a consid- 
erable amount, besides a valuable and 
interesting collection of curios and rel- 
ics. He also gave $1000 for cases in 
which to display the collection and 
$rooo, the interest of which is to be 
used to keep it up. 


The Public library of Manchester, 
Mass., held an exhibit of pictures of 
Madonnas, ranging from those of the 
old masters of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries up to those of the pres- 
ent day. During the holiday period 
there was also an exhibit of crosses of 
different kinds, with name and descrip- 
tion of each on exhibition. 


The annual report of the Fletcher 
free library, Burlington, Vt., gives the 
number of books added during the year 
as 960, with a total of 32,099 v. in the 
library. The home circulation was 41,- 
552v. and the young people’s circula- 
tion amounted to 31,270. The library 


has adopted Sunday opening from 2 to 
6 p. m. with marked success. 


The biennial report of the Maine state 
library shows 11,384 v. entered in the 
library. Important additions were made 
to the material relating to the histori- 
cal, commercial and industrial interests 
of Maine. The State library has been 
very active in the last two years with 
library extension. Free libraries have 
been established in nine towns and the 
traveling libraries have become more 
firmly established in their work. 


The report of G. E. Nutting, libra- 
rian of the Public library of Fitchburg, 
Mass., records a year of active work. 
Special work with the schools proved 
most satisfactory. Inter-library loans 
were carried on through the library 
with the Boston public library and the 
libraries of Harvard and Clark univer- 
sities. Deposit stations were opened in 
two schools and the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 
Especially valuable gifts of books and 
pictures were received during the year. 
The total number of books in the li- 
brary is 48,817 and the circulation last 
year was 76,047. 


Central Atlantic 


Mrs Mary E. Daigh, formerly of the 
Public library of Champaign, IIl., has 
been appointed librarian of the Carne- 
gie library at Connersville, Pa. 


Frank K. Walter, B.L.S., New York 
‘06, resigned his position as assistant 
reference librarian in the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, to succeed Judson T. Jen- 
nings as director’s assistant in the New 
York state library. His appointment 
took effect December 20. 


Dr Morris Jastrow, professor of 
Semitic languages and librarian of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to represent the 
United States at the fifteenth Interna- 
tional congress of Orientalists, in Co- 
penhagen, next August. 


Zaidee Brown, New York ’o03, has re- 
signed her position as assistant libraria’ 
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at Brookline (Mass.) public library, to 
become Library organizer for New 
York state education department, in 
connection with the Division of educa- 
tional extension, the appointment to take 
effect February 1. 


James G. Barnwell, for 20 years li-: 


brarian of the Library Co. of Philadel- 
phia, has been placed on the pension 
list for efficient and valuable service. 
Il] health has compelled him to resign 
from active service. He is succeeded 
by G. M. Abbott, who has been con- 
nected with the library for 44 years. 


Howard university, Washington, D. 
C., is rejoicing over a gift, from Mr 
Carnegie, of $50,000 for a new library 
building. 

The library, which numbers 40,000 
books and pamphlets, has been housed 
on the third floor of the recitation hall, 
and, for some years past, the need for a 
new building has been imperative. 

Mr Carnegie was present at the 
fortieth anniversary of the University 
and installation of President Thirkield 
and the enthusiasm shown by him on 
that day has been followed by his very 
welcome gift. 


The Spring Garden branch of the 
Free library of Philadelphia was for- 
mally opened to the public on Nov. 
18, 1907. This is the seventh of the 
new branch buildings erected under the 
provisions of Mr Carnegie’s gift to the 
city of Philadelphia to be completed, and 
three others are nearing completion 
The site of the Spring Garden branch 
was donated by the proprietors of the 
3aldwin Locomotive Works, whose ex- 
tensive plant, with its thousands of em- 
ploves, lies directly to the south and 
east of the new branch. Across the 
street is the Philadelphia high school 
for girls, and four other high and man- 
ual training schools for boys and for 
girls are located within four squares’ 
distance, while to the northwest is an 
extensive residence section, so that the 
library is very advantageously situated. 

The program for the opening exer- 
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cises was an interesting one.. Addresses 
were made by various prominent per- 
sons. The architect, Milton B. Medary, 
jr, in a brief address described the 
style and construction of the building, 
and concluded by presenting the libra- 
rian with a golden key to its doors. 
This was accepted by Mr. Thomson, 
who then outlined the plans of the Free 
library for the conduct of the new 
branch. 

The building is constructed in the 
English collegiate style of architecture, 
and with its red brick walls, striking 
entrance of terra cotta, and mullioned 
windows, forms a pleasing contrast to 
the stately new building of the United 
States mint on the opposite corner. A 
feature of the exterior decoration is the 
use of recessed stone panels bearing the 
marks of famous printers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, while the arms 
of the city of Philadelphia are cut in 
stone over the main entrance. The in- 
terior is very attractive with its trussed 
and beamed ceiling and its deep win- 
dow embrasures. The room is almost 
square, and the section to the left of 
the entrance is devoted to the children’s 
room, while the corresponding space at 
the right forms the periodical and refer- 
ence room. These two rooms are sep- 
arated from the main library by low 
bookcases, which permit of the super- 
vision of these divisions from the cir- 
culating desk, which is placed opposite 
the entrance. The basement contains a 
commodious lecture hall, cloak rooms, 
engine room, storeroom, etc. Amy 
Ridgway, formerly librarian-in-charge of 
the Wagner institute branch of the Free 
library of Philadelphia, is in charge of 
the Spring Garden branch. 


Central 


Florence L. Fox, assistant in the 
Morrison-Reeves library at Richmond, 
Ind., has taken a position as cataloger 
in the Michigan university library. 


E. F. L. Gauss, assistant librarian of 
the Chicago (Ill.) public library, died 
Dec. 23, 1907, aged 65 vears. He had 
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been connected with the Chicago public 
library since 1887, and was a man of 
much literary ability. 


Alice Gladden has been regularly 
elected as librarian of the Public library 
of Carthage, Mo., to succeed Miss 
Wales, who has gone to the State com- 
mission. Miss Gladden has been acting 
librarian for several months. 

The new Carnegie library. at Leb- 
anon, Ohio, was opened New Year's 
day with an informal reception. The 
building is constructed of vellow dressed 
bricks and gray limestone, with a red 
tile roof and cost $10,000. 

The statistics of circulation and at- 
tendance at the main building of the 
Cincinnati public library show a de- 
cided increase in the use of its con- 
tents, notwithstanding the opening of 
several new branches in various parts 
of the city. 

C. B. Roden, superintendent of the 
order department of the Chicago public 
library, has been named to succeed tc the 
duties performed by the late E, F. L. 
Gauss. Under the rules of the commis- 
sion governing the appointments in the 
library, vacancies are filled by promo- 
tions wherever this is possible. . 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, South Bend, Ind., notes 14,490 v., 
exclusive of public documents, and 115 
magazines weekly and monthly. Dur- 
ing the year 62,400v. were circulated 
and an average of 12 new borrowers a 
day were added to the library. But 
three books were lost from the library 
last year. , 

The annual report of the Manistee 
(Mich.) public library records a circula- 
tion of 49,844 v., 4261 borrowers and 
gt5o v. on the shelves. Fiction per cent 
has been lowered 2% per cent during the 
year. Two distributing stations have 
been established in the schools, where 
books are given out during the summet 
months as well as during the school 
year. In addition, 108 teachers’ cards 


are in service. 


The new Public library of Evanston, 
Ill., was opened by a reception on New 
Year’s day. The directors and_ staff 
welcomed the visitors and showed those 
interested the advantages, beauty and 
utility of the new building. This li- 
brary is one of the handsomest in the 
middle west. The general arrangement 
has been made with the view of utility 
and economy of administration. The 
interior woodwork is of mahogany with 
marble bases. 

The board of trustees of the Joliet 
(Ill.) public library at its first regular 
meeting subsequent to the death of its 
former librarian, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

That it is the sense of this board that the 
applicants for the position of librarian must 
have had technical library training and _li- 
brary and business experience, coupled with 
recognized executive ability. 

The board adjourned without taking 
any action, hoping that it would receive 
applications from those who could 
qualify under the resolution. 

The annual report of the Mankato 
(Minn.) public library records 1156 
adults’ and 390 children’s names added 


during the year; circulation, 42,420 v., 
35 per cent non-fiction. Invitations to 


visit the library were distributed among 
the employes of factories, hotels, stores 
and other places of business with satis- 
factory results. Lists of books on a 
great number of subjects were issued 
during the year. Visits to the school 
were made with gratifying results in 
the juvenile department. A course of 
public lectures with occasional exhibits, 
were given during the vear. 
South 


A fire at Gilford college, Greensboro, 
N. C., January 15, completely destroyed 
the library, 

The library building presented to 
Rutherford College, N. C., by Andrew 
Carnegie, was dedicated January Io, 


The Public library of Dallas, Texas, 
has abandoned the care of the readers’ 
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card and hereafter will require the 
reader to care for his own card. 

The Carnegie library of Atlanta cele- 
brated Uncle Remus’ birthday on De- 
cember 6. Over 500 children attended 
and were entertained by Uncle Remus’ 
stories told them by Miss Wimberly. 


Clara A. Mulliken, B.L.S., New York 
‘06, has resigned her position as refer- 
ence librarian and head of the loan ce- 
partment at the Rosenberg library, Gal- 
veston, to become librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of El Paso, Texas. 

Frank Kavanaugh, for many years 
assistant- in the State librarian’s office, 
Frankfort, Ky., has been elected state 
librarian by the legislature. Sarah 
Mahan, who was his opponent for the 
nomination, will be his assistant. 


Those librarians who have at various 
times been guests in the home of Miss 
Wallace of Carnegie library of Atlanta, 
were shocked to hear of the death of 
her mother, December 20. Mrs Wal- 
lace was a good type of the southern 
lady of the olden time and her death is 
a great loss to her circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 


The total registration, for 1907, in 
the Carnegie library of Atlanta, Ga., 
was 19,200. The total circulation of 
books, 131,271, with 37,785 v. in the li- 
brary; 4000 children are registered as 
using the library and 29,659 books were 
issued to them last year. Mr Carnegie 
has just given $30,000 for two branch 
libraries. The city has donated a lot 
worth $8000. 


The announcement of the resignation 
of Miss Wallace as librarian of Carnegie 
library, Atlanta, Ga., followed the an- 
nouncement of her intended marriage to 
Max Franklyn Howland of Boston on 
February 18. 

Julia Rankin, for nine vears first as- 
sistant of the Carnegie library, has been 
named as Miss Wallace’s successor both 
as librarian and director of the library 
school of the Carnegie library. Katherine 
Wooten will succeed Miss Rankin as 


first assistant librarian and Mrs. Percival 
Sneed as assistant in the Library school. 

Miss Wallace has been in the fore- 
front of library extension in the South 
for the past 16 years. To her efforts are 
largely due the effective plans and work 
of the Carnegie library, the training 
school, the State library association and 
the two meetings of the A. L. A. which 
have been held in the South. 


The library of Goodwyn institute, 
Memphis, Tenn., recently opened, bids 
fair to become one of the strong libra- 
ries of the state. 

Goodwyn institute is a_ technical 
school, handsomely endowed, and_ the 
library occupies the seventh floor of the 
institute building. The two large 
rooms, one finished in mahogany and 
the other ‘in golden oak, give ample 
facilities for making use of the 7ooov. 
constituting the library. The library is 
to be developed along technical lines, 
interpreting this in its broadest sense, 
including the social, natural and applied 
sciences. The library is to be thor- 
oughly classified and cataloged and ev- 
erything will be done that can be to 
make it a strong educational institution. 

Elizabeth D. Wilkerson, for many 
years reference librarian of Cossitt li- 
brary of Memphis, is in charge of the 
library. 

West 


Katherine Cossett, for five years as- 
sistant librarian of the Public library of 
Wichita, Kan., has been elected libra- 
rian to succeed Anna E, Wiegand, lately 
resigned. 


The Public library board of Omaha, 
Neb., announces a general increase of 
$5 a month in the salary of the staff of 
that library. This will increase until 
the maximum salary agreed upon is 
reached. The assistant librarian will 
receive a month’s vacation with pay, the 
former allowance being two weeks. 

The annual report of the Omaha 
(Neb.) public library gives an increase 
in circulation, for 1907, of 14,000 books, 
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the work of the public schools being in 
a large measure responsible for the in- 
crease; 75,597 v. in the library; 12,787 
card holders; total -home circulation, 
237,303 v.; pictures circulated, 1618. 

A public library and waiting room 
for rural residents has been* opened in 
Briton, S. D., under the direction of 
Mrs C. S. Thorp. 

It is supported entirely by voluntary 
subscriptions to the amount of $600 a 
year. The institution is not only a li- 
brary, but practically a waiting and 
reading room for workingmen who have 
no home and are often in town, as well 
as rural residents. Writing tables with 
material are kept on hand and the place 
is meeting a need that is met in no 
other way, as there are no saloons in 
the town. Space for women is sep- 
arated from the men’s room by parti- 
tions. Both rooms are cozy, appreci- 
ated, resting places. Ice is given by the 
dealers and the town takes an interest 
in the support of the institution. 


Pacific coast 


A Current event club has been or- 
ganized by Jessie H. Millard, of the 
children’s department of the Public li- 
brary, Portland, Ore. A _ recent exhi- 
bition of wireless telegraphy held by 
this club aroused so much interest that 
a scientific club was organized. 


Canada 


Orangeville, Ont., has completed a 
new Carnegie library, costing $12,500. 
The building is of brick, with Roman 
stone pillars and facings. 


The annual grant made by the Educa- 
tion department to public libraries in the 
Province of Ontario will be increased 
for the year 1908. 

It is proposed to add 100 new travel- 
ing libraries to those already in circula- 
tion in Ontario during the present year. 


Harry Corby, a resident of the city, 
has presented a library building costing 
about $25,000 to 
board, 


the public library 
Selleville Ont. The building is 
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four stories in height, and the walls of 
solid cut stone; 5000 additional books 
will be purchased in the near future 
for the library. 


During the year 1907 the following 
Carnegie public libraries were completed 
in Ontario: Picton, Perth, Orangeville, 
Brampton and Wallaceburg. At the 
opening of the Wallaceburg library ad- 
dresses were delivered by Norman 
Gurd, B. C. L., president of the On- 
tario library association, and T. W. H. 
Leavitt, inspector of public libraries 
for the province. 

Foreign 


The Parliament buildings, Wellington, 
New Zealand, the library of which con- 
tained a large and valuable collection of 
books, were destroyed by fire December 


10. 


Index wanted 


Our supply of indexes to Vol. 11 of 
PupLic Lrpraries is, exhausted. We 
shall be glad to pay a reasonable price 
for any that may be returned to us. 

Pusiic Lrpraries. 

Wanted—The Public library of Og- 
densburg, N. Y., would like to borrow 
lantern slides on civic improvement. 
The librarian, Mary K. Hasbrouck, is 
secretary of the local civic improve- 
ment league and the library is active in 
the work. Any library having a collec- 
tion of slides, willing to lend them, will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
Miss Hasbrouck. 


For Sale—A fine set of MHarper’s 
monthly to December, 1907; ™% leather. 
Subscriber’s copy in good condition. 
Been kept under glass. 

L’Art, 55 v. folio, 17x11% inches; 
4 red Aldine morocco, bound in Paris. 
In absolutely good condition. This 
great work covers the whole range of 
art in all the departments, All the vari- 
ous processes of engravings are fully 
represented and beautifully illustrated. 
Price on application to J. S. Lockwood, 
43 Federal st., Boston, Mass. 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 











T IS a well-known fact that we have a larger 
and more comprehensive stock of Miscella- 
neous Books, Scientific and Technical Books, 
and School and College Text Books than any 
other house in the country. This comprehen- 
sive stock and our very extensive experience, 
enable us to render valuable aid to libraries and 
librarians. 
An unusually prompt and intelligent service 
is given to 


LIBRARY ORDERS 





Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
NEW BOOKS vwwill, be sent on request if not 
already received by your library. 

Write for our new LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
OF 3,500 VOLUMES. 











LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Stronger 
Than Book Paper 


—— 
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You need a perfect 
binder for fastening 
loose leaves in books 
and magazines. We 
have it. 

Gaylord’s Peerless 
Binder is made from 
an extra strong rope 
fiber paper, stitched 
so that it allows the 
mended leaf to turn 
with perfect free- 
dom. 

It is so thin that 
the mended portion 
is hardly noticeable 
and so strong that it 
will wear longer than 


the rest of the book. 
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| Gaylord’s 


Peerless 


Binder 














Put up in rolls five 
yards long by one 
inch wide, and three 
yards long by two 
inches wide, in White, 


Manila or Russet 


colors. 

S|) | Aenea nee $ .20 
3 Rolls .......... .50 
ED ks sees cowie -90 
1 Doz. Rolls...... 1.50 
3 Doz. Rolls...... 4.25 
6 Doz. Rolls...... 8.00 
12 Doz. Rolls. .. ..15.00 


Postage or Express 
Prepaid. 


Gaylord Bros. 


Library Supplies 








220 East Washington Street, 
SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 




















Bargains in Books for Library Orde rs 
LIBRARIES 


A Musical Bargain Famous com: for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
their music. 16 volumes. Published at $35.00. 
Our Price $13.50 rates. Of German Books we keep 


s Bk ar ah eg and ovr pain “ the musical 
ooks that have yet been published.”’— Music. . . 
(Circular furnished on application) the largest stock in America. Send 
; + Works of Honore de 
A Balzac Bargain } , 
alzac, translated 
by Catherine Prescott Wormeley. Atheneum for our quotations and catalogues. 
edition. Published at $40.00. Our Price $17.50. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
eee E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 




















BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 300k Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. : 7 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBR S can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Library Bureau notch stack 





A new Library Bureau stack embodying many exclusive, 
practical features. The only bracket stack which is entirely 
free standing and can be erected without being attached to 
the structural part of the building. 

Brackets are of Greek design, but Gothic brackets are 
supplied when that design harmonizes with architecture of 
building. Enamel finish. 

EITHER WOOD OR METAL SHELVES 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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Atlas and dictionary case 





The most satisfactory cabinet of the kind ever designed. Fitted with six 
sliding shelves and one fixed shelf. Sliding shelves may be used for art]books as 
well as atlases. They provide space for twelve folio volumes and one shelf of 
dictionaries and reference books. The sloping desk-top facilitates consultation. 
Dimensions are 38!2 inches wide, 23% inches deep and 48 inches high at the back. 


Library Bureau 
530 Atlantic avenue, Boston 156 Wabash avenue, CHICAGO 


Salesrooms in 29 leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britian 
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WHY “PAGANS”r 





HE term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 

by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘ rey, and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of ‘‘pagan”’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 











THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902. '03. '04. '05 





A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and u large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similae 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages tothe work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Warger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author’s name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title page of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 


Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bouad in Halt Morocco ( 7humd /ndex, Express Prepaid), $15.00 














The H. W. wilson Company 


MINNEAPOLIS - - NEW YORK 
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‘“‘He’whotknows not—and knows not he knows not—is a fool; shun him. 
He who knows not—and knows he knows not—is simple; teach him. 
He who knows—and knows not he knows—is asleep; waken him. 

He who knows—and knows he knows—is wise; follow him’’ to 


his lair, andjvou‘are sure to find him associating with a 
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HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
BECAUSE 
The WISE man knows a good thi hen he sees it 
Having seen it, the next thing is to possess it 
Having possessed it, nothing else will ever satisfy him. 
That’s why H J 
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Tvpewriter. 


ches, Dealers and Representatives all over the World. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


1 


6oth Street and East River 


‘rs are never satisfied with any other kind of 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most effictent department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 


lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 


prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Cata:ogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C’) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Wholesale 
Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 











4527 BOOKS 


RE described and priced in our NEW 
CATALOGUE. The best standard 
and late books, in 
almost every depart- 
ment of literature, 
are here offered for 
the consideration of 
the book-lover. 
Those in search of 
gift books will find 
something for every 
one, both young and 
old. Purchasers for 
rivate, public and 
Baader school libra- 
ries will not need to 
consult any other 
list for the cheapest as well as the better 
editions of the popularand standard books. 





A Catalogue of 














This volume af 276 pages, bound in attractive 
colored paper covers, containing over seven hundred 
illustrations, is free for the asking. 





Order from the nearest house 
PHILADELPHIA 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 





Don’t Read at Random 


Put system into your 
reading. Take the Chau- 
tauqua plan of reading. 


The Chautauquan 


The Magazine of System 








Send for circular de- 
scribing the course. 


Chautauquan Press 
Department P. CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 














